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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1861. 


Tue year 1861 has been the most important one of the century, so far 
as concerns our own country. While Europe has been comparatively 
at peace, the domestic rebellion in the United States has produced a 
complete revolution in financial and commercial affairs. The number 
and amount of failures throughout the country exceed those of any former 
year, and have severely affected the resources and business of all moneyed 
institutions. 

January.—The month of January, 1861, opened with the following 
position of the New-York city banks, compared with January, 1860 and 
1859: 


Coin in Coin in Total 
Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Banks. Coin. 


1859,.. $ 128,538,000 $ 7,930,000 $ 92,826,000 $ 4,202,000 $ 28,400,000 $ 32,602,000 
1860,.. 124,597,000 8,539,000 74,808,000 7,735,000 17,863,000 25,600,000 
1861,.. 129,625,000 8,698,000 86,454,000 3,645,000 24,840,000 28,485,000 


Showing, for the year 1861, a specie average of thirty per cent. on its 
circulation and deposits. 

The foreign demand for breadstuffs and cotton continued good. In 
January there was an improvement exhibited in the money market, 
although the political complications and disturbances assumed a more 
serious phase. The enormous imports of the previous year had been 
partially paid for by the export of $42,192,000 in specie from New-York 
alone. Loans “on call,” with prime collaterals, were readily made at 5 
@ 6 percent. The foreign exchange market showed unusual features at 
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the close of December, bankers’ bills, at sixty days, selling at 103} @ 
1044; while at the close of January the rates advanced to 1054 @ 106}. 
The imports during 1860 were much less than the previous year, and the 
exports far exceeded in amount the shipments of previous years, with one 
exception, that of bullion. Our exports of the precious metals from this 
port in 1860 amounted to $42,192,000, being a decrease of $27,524,000. 
The demand for our breadstuffs and cotton in England continuing good, 
the events of November, which checked the importation of goods, rather 
stimulated exports, and the consequence is, that the beginning of 1861] 
finds our commercial relations with foreign countries in a much more 
favorable condition than they have previously been for years, if, indeed, 
the balance due to us by other countries was ever as large as it now is, 
From the fact that we.are a gold-producing country, to the extent of 
$42,000,000 in 1860, from the California mines, that metal must always 
form a very considerable item of our exports; not, indeed, as a payment 
for a balance in trade, but as a legitimate object of trade itself. With 
this large product of gold, a very casual examination will suffice to show 
that the excess of our other exports must be large indeed to admit of so 
unusual a spectacle as a strong import movement of coin from abroad. 
Bids for $5,000,000 Treasury notes were opened December 28th. 

On the 19th January the bids were opened for the United States 
Treasury notes issue of $5,000,000. The loan was taken at an average of 
103, viz. : 
arene 8% per cent. $ 265,000 at 

DOj000 GB. 60000 eee ce 9 4 543,000 at 
10,000 at g - 1,267,000 at 
140,000 at 94 P 1,947,000 at 


67, ¢ 3 ‘ 
$ 5,000,000 


The States of Florida, Alabama and Louisiana seceded during the 
month of January. Mr. Joun A. Drx became Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Josern Hott Secretary of War. 

In foreign markets the money rates were higher. The Bank of Eng- 
land advanced its rate to 7 per cent., and the Bank of France from 44 @ 
54 per cent. 

February.—Money continued abundant during the month of February; 
the minimum rates “on call” ranging from 5 @ 6 per cent. Bankers’ 
bills on London reached as low a figure as 104} up to 106, closing for 
the last steamer of the month at 105} @ 106. The bank statement, at 
the end of February, was itself significant of the reduced business of the 
city, and of preparations being made by our merchants and manufac- 
turers to curtail their operations. 

While the bank specie had increased from twenty-three millions at the 
first of the year to thirty-seven millions at the end of February, the loans 
during the same period had declined twelve millions. 

The market presented still stronger marked features as to the imports 
of foreign dry goods, being only $9,603,000 for the two months of Jan- 
uary and February, against $23,724,000 in 1860. A marked contrast 
was also visible in the foreign export trade, from $14,528,000 in two 
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months in 1860, to $23,109,000 in 1861. The heavy imports of foreign 
specie and bullion, for two months only, amounted to nine and a half 
millions. Sixteen of the banks in February reported over forty per cent. 
of cash liabilities in coin. 

A bill for the establishment of a savings bank upon a new principle 
was introduced in the legislature, to be styled the National Exchange 
Savings Bank. The new feature contemplated was the privilege of buy- 
ing and selling foreign exchange. The proposition was not adopted. 

The Receiver of the Bowery Bank gave notice of a second dividend to 
stockholders, amounting to twelve per cent., making, with a previous 
dividend, thirty-two per cent. in all. 

The political horizon was now so cloudy as to affect seriously the 
market values of Southern State bonds. Missouri 6’s sold down to 64, 
against 844, the highest price in the year 1860. Tennessee, in February, 
sold at 67 @ 764; Virginia, 72 @ 80; North Carolina, 74 @ 824. 
After serious fluctuations in rail-road shares and other securities, the 
market closed, on’the last day of February, with about the highest prices 
of the month. 

Congress, on the 8th February, passed an act authorizing the negotia- 
tion of a six per cent. loan of twenty-five millions of dollars before the 
Ist of July following. On the 13th, Secretary Drx issued notices that 
bids would be received until the 23d for $8,000,000. 

No public loan ever created such excitement in Wall-street as the one 
for which the bids were sent to Washington by the mail of the 22d 
February. The aggregate amount of bids sent from New-York were in 
excess of ten millions of dollars, and over half a million from Boston. 
The bids here included one of $2,500,000, made up by the banks; and 
another combination bid of $3,000,000, made up by Ketcuum, Son & 
Co. The results were, that four millions five hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand dollars of the eight million loan were awarded to the following par- 
ties: At 90;15,, Messrs. Ketcuum, Son & Co., $2,814,000 ; SaTTERLEE 
& Co., $145,000; Trevor & Coxteate, $125,000; Rei, Drexer & Co., 
$1,345,000 ; Sweeney, Rirrennovse, Fant & Co., the remainder. The 
loan was awarded at rates ranging from 90} @ 96. No bids below 90;45, 
were accepted. The whole bids were $14,355,000. 

March.—The money market was easy during the month of March, and 
no serious shock was given to public credit. The column of bank loans 
presented no strong contrast, the range being from $120,750,000 to 
$122,705,000. The specie column continued to show a large increase, 
indicating the same tenor of foreign trade as early in the year. The 
specie reserve had increased from $34,480,000 to $41,408,000 ; the Sub- 
Treasury, at the same time, increasing its funds, as compared with January 
and February. 

The greater abundance of money led to an increased demand for the 
better class or dividend-paying shares. In New-York Central shares the 
lowest and highest prices for cash during the month were 753 and 80; 
Erie, 30 and 35; Hudson River, 43.and 47; Harlem, 153 and 163; 
Harlem preferred, 88 and 414; Reading, 39 and 46; Michigan Central, 
54 and 60; Michigan Southern, 14} and 163; Southern guaranteed, 
83 and 374; Panama, 115 and 1163; Illinois Central, 753 and 83; 
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Galena and Chicago, 684 and 73}; Chicago and Rock Island, 56 and 
61; Cleveland and Toledo, 33 and 37. 
The new Treasury notes found buyers at the following rates, towards 
the close of March: 
Asked, 
United States 6’s, 1881, registered, «. = BE 
United States 6’s, 1881, coupon, 3§ .. 93% 
United States 5’s, 1871, registered, alt a 
United States 5’s, 1871, coupon, eas «+ wae 
United States 5’s, 1874, registered, 9 -- 903 
United States 5’s, 1874, coupon, 89 ‘a 893 
United States treasury notes, 12 per cent.,............ 103 .. 104 
United States treasury notes, 11 per cent.,............ ea ss ee 
United States treasury notes, 10}’s, ae «. 102% 
United States treasury notes, 10}’s,........... 20. eens as os wen 
United States treasury notes, 10 per cent.,..........,.. + «=. Seen 


On the 22d, Secretary Cnase gave notice that he would receive, until 
April 2d, bids for $8,000,000 six per cent. stock, under the act of 8th 
February. 

Congress, on the 28th February, having passed “ An act to provide for 
the payment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, to regu- 
late and fix the duties on imports,” &c., the bill was approved on the 2d 
March by President Bucnanan, and became a law. This bill restored 
the highest protective character of former tariffs, abrogating the ad valo- 
rem features of former years, and substituting specific duties. These im- 
portant changes are indicated in the few items annexed : 


TARIFFS OF 
—— ——- oe ———, Marca, 


1812. 1842, 1857. 1861. 
Distilled spirits, 60 cts. gall. .. 60 cts. .. 30 per cent. .. 40 cts. gall. 
MON gar esva:siaiwucacans 40 per cent. .. 30 percent. .. 30 “ .. 30 per cent, 
China, 3 - waa = a a .. 30 
Sugar, Sects. lb. .. 24 cts. ls -- $c. )b. 
Cottee, 10 cts. lb... free. .. free. .. free. 
Pig iron 30 per cent. .. $9 ton. .. 24 per cent. .. $6 ton. 
Manufactured iron,.... 30 “ -. SO percent. ..24 “ .. 80 per cent. 
Bar iron, 30 .. $25 ton. ca .. $15 ton, 
| Ee 25 .. 50 per cent. .. 24 .. 30 per cent. 
er ree 40 w—_ so ae .. 30 . 
Woollens, ae 2 os ae wae. oo 





The total foreign dry goods upon the market for the three months of 
the year were officially stated at $23,979,000, against $35,469,700 for 
the first three months of 1860. The total imports for the month were 
large, in consequence of the large amount of goods withdrawn from 
warehouse, to avail of the duties under the old tariff. 

April.—On the second of April the bids for the government six per 
cent. loan were opened. $3,100,000 was offered at 94 per cent., and the 
remainder at about 934. The whole offerings were over $30,000,000. 
The Secretary accepted only the bids at 94. 

The attack on Fort Sumter (April 12) produced a revulsion in the 
stock market for the following week. Southern State loans suffered 
largely, and every species of public security on the market. Virginia 6’s 
fell from 76 to 36; North Carolina, from 81 to 45; Missouri, from 66 to 
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37%; Tennessee, from 754 to 41. Government securities felt the blow 
severely ; the extremes of the six per cent. bonds, in April, being 89 and 
95, and of the five per cents, 75 and 894. Pacific Mail shares, after 
sales at 86, sold as low as 50. New-York Central shares fluctuated be- 
tween the extremes of 68 and 782; Erie Rail-Road, 17 and 324; Hudson 
River, 33 and 452; Harlem Rail-Road, 11) and 16}; Reading, 29} and 

443; Michigan Central, 40 and 58}; Michigan Southern, 12} ‘and 173; 
Panama, 974 and 116%; Illinois Central, 554 and 81}; Galena and Chi- 
cago, 55 and 738; Cleveland and Toledo Rail- Road, 29 and 364; Rock 
Island Rail-Road, 34 and 58; Delaware and Hudson Canal, 82 and 90. 
These were extraordinary fluctuations, greater than in the panic times of 
May, 1837, and October, 1857. 

Money was, however, throughout April, abundant on firsf-class securi- 
ties; the minimum rates being 5} and 7 per cent. 

Offers were made, on the 12th April, for government Treasury notes at 
par to 100.27. 

The custom-house business at this port for the four months of the 
calendar year presented unusual figures. The ~— of goods were 
only fifty-nine millions, against eighty- -one millions last year. The accu- 
mulations of specie from abroad were over seventeen millions for the 
four months, making the reserve in the banks $41,764,000, being the 
largest sum during the current half year, and in the Sub-Treasury, 
$10,441,000. 

The bank loans increased, in the month of April, from $120,953,000 to 
$124,817,000. 

Foreign exchange was a trifle lower than at the close of March; _ster- 
ling bills, bankers’ signatures, ranging from 106 to 106}; Francs, 5.35 @ 
5.30. 

A large number of Illinois banks were discredited this month. Their 
circulation being largely based upon the State bonds of Missouri, Virginia 
and Tennessee, was rapidly returned for redemption. Not less than 
thirty-seven banks of that State were unable to meet their bills. 

The mails between Philadelphia and Washington were seriously inter- 
rupted by the state of affairs at Baltimore and Washington. Rail-road 
bridges were burned in Maryland. On the 19th, the Massachusetts Sixth 
Regiment was fired upon in Baltimore. Harper's s Ferry Arsenal was 
burnt on the 17th. The President called for 7 5,000 volunteers, and, on 
the 19th, proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports. On the same day, 
a special meeting of the New-York Chamber of Commerce took place, 
when the aid of the merchants to the government was promised, and 
patriotic resolutions adopted. A mass mecting of merchants and citizens 
was held in Union Square, New-York, on the 20th April. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to raise funds in behalf of the government. Simi- 
lar proceedings were had at the Boards of Trade in Philadelphia and 
Boston. The Boston Boards of Trade, on the 29th, recommended the 
purchase by the government of ten or more first- class clipper ships and 
ocean steamers, for the protection of merchant vessels from the attacks of 
Southern privateers and letters of marque. 

May—The month of May exhibited strongly the results of the blow 
to public and private credit. The failures among banks and merchants 
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were numerous and large. On the 11th, the Bank of Albany closed its 
doors. The failures of two other Albany banks followed. The credit of 
Western banks was injured severely, leading to a heavy discount on the 
currency of and collections at Western cities, viz.: Chicago, 20 @ 25; 
St. Louis, 15 @ 16; Milwaukie, 7 @ 8; Louisville, Ky., 3 @ 34; Pitts 
burg, 35 @ 4; Washington City, 4 @ 44. Philadelphia and Boston 
funds were maintained at par. Baltimore, ? @ 1 per cent. discount, 
Kentucky bank paper was refused at Cincinnati. 

The New-York city banks were shown to be in a strong position, com- 
pared with May, 1860, viz. : 

Loans. Specie. Circulation, Deposits. 
1861,........... $120,007,000 .. $39,537,000 .. $9,061,000 .. $93,179,000 
124,938,000 .. 23,735,000 .. 9,035,000 .. 80,890,000 

The Southern States began to adopt measures for confiscating Northern 
property and funds in the hands of Southern people. 

The Secretary of the Treasury invited proposals for a loan of $9,000,000, 
at six per cent., to run twenty years; and also for $14,000,000, under the 
act of June 22, 1860. 

A committee of the Chamber of Commerce, consisting of the following 
gentlemen, was appointed to aid these negotiations : 


Messrs. Petattan Perit, Stewart Brown, Wiiiram H. Aspixwatt, 
Joun Jacos Astor, Jr., Avaust Bretmont, JAMES GALLATIN, ALEXAN- 
pER T. Stewart, JAMes M. Morrison, Moses Taytor, Georce §, 
Cor, Francis A. Pater, Jonn Q. Jones, Davin Ranpotpn Marmy 
and Jacos CampBELL, Jr. 


Rail-road and other shares brought low prices during the feverish times 
of April and May. Panama Rail-Road shares sold under par in a few 
instances only. A partial recovery was seen in the market values of rail- 
road securities generally, while some sold lower than in April. New-York 
Central shares fluctuated between 71} and 734; Erie, 194 and 23}; 
Hudson River, 34 and 37$; Reading, 30} and 32}; Michigan Central, 
40 and 46; Panama, 99 and 107; Illinois Central, 57 and 71; Galena 
and Chicago, 554 and 61. 

The shares which sold lower than in April were Harlem, 104 and 123; 
Michigan Southern, 103 and 133; Cleveland and Toledo, 204 and 25}; 
Rock Island, 30? and 39; Delaware and Hudson, 80 and 84; Tennessee 
6’s, 403 and 474; Missouri, 35 and 42. 

Other State loans recovered from the extreme fall recorded in April. 
North Carolina sold at 53 @ 62; Virginia, 43} @ 514. 

The State of Illinois, on the 2d May, voted a special loan of $2,000,000, 
to defray the war expenses of her troops. Indiana voted $1,500,000; 
Michigan, $500,000 ; Iowa, $400,000 ; Connecticut, $2,000,000 ; Maine, 
$300,000. The custom-house duties at New-York this month were only 
$979,145, while in the last six months of 1860 they averaged nearly three 
millions per month. 

June.—Numerous failures again occurred this month in all the large 
cities, and business paper of a good stamp was with difficulty negotiated. 
Confidence in public securities was lessened, and lower prices were 
reached at the Stock Board. Hudson River Rail-Road shares reached 
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their lowest point of the whole year, 1861, viz., 314; also, Harlem Rail- 
Road shares, 8$; Harlem preferred, 205; Michigan Central Rail-Road 
shares, 393; Michigan Southern, 10}; Southern guaranteed, 223; Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal, 89; United States five per cents also reached, 
in June, the lowest figure of the whole year, viz., 75; Tennessee six per 
cents, 344; Georgia, 53; North Carolina, 44. 

The bids for the new State loan of Maine, $300,000, ranged from par 
to 105. 

The reduced business of the city was fully indicated by the bank re- 
turns for the half-year; the loans having declined from $129,625,000 in 
January, to $112,404,000 at the close of June. 

The og of bankers’ bills on London continued low, closing at 1054 
@ 1053, w vhile commercial bills, with bills of lading, brought only 10 24 
@ 104. The export of gold from New-York the present ; half-year was 
only $3,249,438, against $21,579,752 in 1860, and $33,497,972 in 
1859. 

The foreign imports of goods at New-York, for the six months ending 
with June, were only $77,949,208, or only two-thirds of the values for 
the same period of 1860. 

July.—Congress met again on the 4th of July, to consider the de- 
fences and condition of the country, and the measures proper to main- 
tain the Union. On the 17th an act was passed authorizing the Trea- 
sury Department to raise $250,000,000 within twelve months. 

The Massachusetts six per cent. loan of $1,000,000 was taken at 14 
per cent. premium and upwards. The Ohio State six per cent. loan 
was taken at par. The New-York State seven per cent. loan of $700,000 
was taken at a premium of 1.38 @ 4.50 per cent. Rhode Island nego- 
tiated her State loan at about par. The Michigan State six per cent. 
loan was taken at 85. The Connecticut loan was taken at par; and that 
of Indiana, $1,300,000, at 81 @ 88.90. 

Bankers’ bills on London, this month, ruled at 1064 @ 1073. Pro- 
duce bills were generally taken at 1044 @ 1054. There was a decided 
improvement in State bonds at the New-York board. The highest cash 
price of Georgia six per cents in July, above that of June, was 10 per 
cent.; Tennessee, 42; Virginia, 2; North Carolina, 9; Missouri, 6}. In 
rail-road shares there was also an advance—New-York Central selling 5 
per cent. above the highest price in June; Erie, 53; Hudson River, 34; 
Harlem, 2; Reading, OL; ; Michigan Central, 22; Southern preferred, 6;* 
Panama, 64; Illinois Central, 25 - Galena, 5; Cleveland and Toledo, 114. 

The disastrous fight at Bull Run, Va., on the 21st, had a depressing 
effect upon the market, as well as upon the people. 

August.—The government loan of fifty millions of dollars (being the 
first instalment of $250,000 000) was taken by the banks of the three 
cities at par, bearing interest at 7.30 per cent., divided as follows: New- 
York, $35,000, 000; Boston, $10,000,000; Philadelphia, $5,000,000; 
with the option of taking a similar sum in October and another in No- 
vember—the first instalment being dated August 19th. 

The bank loans had been reduced from $129,625,000, at the opening 
of the year, to $108,717,000, on the taking of ‘the loan. Immediately 
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the loan column assumed nominally $137,663,000, and the net deposits 
were increased apparently from $92,046,000 to $118,456,000. 

The foreign exchanges were still in favor of N ew-York 3 bankers’ bills 
at sixty days, on London, selling at 107} to 108; Paris, 5.40 @ 5.30; 
the specie in bank reaching the largest sum of the year, viz., $49,733 ,000 
the week the loan was taken. 

The importations of specie from Europe had declined from a monthly 
average of $4,700,000 (during the preceding seven months) to $1,049, 000 
in August. On the 17th, President Lincoun issued a proclamation to 
confiscate the property of rebels. 

The enormous exports of domestic produce to foreign countries, in the 
month of August, were valued at $9,652,301, which was largely in ex- 
cess of any previous month in previous years of our commercial history ; 
and, for eight months, (January to August,) reached $80,682,529, being 
about forty- -five per cent. in excess of those of 1860, and more than double 
those of the same period in 1858 or 1859 

The stock market showed generally better values in August than in 
June. Government five per cents reached 81. Treasury six per cent. 
notes ranged from 95} to 98; Virginia six percents sold at 6} per cent. 
above the highest price in July ; Tennessee, 1; Georgia, 7; North Caro- 
lina, 8; Missouri, 8}. Rail-road shares did not generally reach the 
prices quoted in July. 

On the 5th August the new tariff bill was approved by the President, 
levying duties on tea, coffee and sugar; also a direct tax of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars upon property in the country ; and a tax of three per 
cent. on all annual incomes above eight hundred dollars. 

September.—The heavy expenditures of the government among manu- 
facturers, ship-owners and others, began, in September, to create some 
spirit among the markets of the Atlantic cities. More confidence was 
now felt in the ability of the government to sustain the war and to ac- 
complish the suppression of the rebellion. 

Failures among banks, bankers and merchants were numerous, and 
great difficulty was experienced in negotiating business paper, even of 
houses heretofore in good credit. The domestic exports of New-York to 
foreign countries again exceeded nine millions in value. For the nine 
months ending with September, the export of corn was 8,613,811 bushels; 

_of wheat the export was over 17,000,000 bushels, and of flour, 2,000,000 
barrels. 

In the face of these large shipments, foreign exchange advanced about 
one per cent. Bankers’ bills on London, sixty days, wane sold for the 
last steamer of the month at 108 @ 108}; Paris, 5.374 @ 5.30. The 
receipts of gold, up to 1st September, were, from California, $23,421,000, 
and from Europe, &c., $33,955,000. 

The Treasury Department issued instructions on the 21st in relation 
to confiscations, &e. : 

* * “Tt will be seen, from an inspection of these provisions of the 
acts of Congress, that no property is confiscated or subjected to forfeiture 
except such as is in transit, or provided for transit, to or from insurrec- 
tionary States, or used for the promotion of the insurrection. Real estate, 
bonds, promissory notes, moneys on deposit, and the like, are, therefore, 
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not subject to seizure or confiscation, in the absence of evidence of such 
unlawfulness.” 

The banks, at the close of this month, agreed, in convention, to take 
the second instalment of fifty millions 7.30 per cent. bonds. This amount 
was passed to the credit of the Treasury on the 1st October. 

The business on the leading rail-roads was very large during the 
summer, resulting in an increase of revenue for the season exceeding 12 
per cent. The market values of rail-road bonds and shares have not, 
however, kept pace with this improvement. Prices, in September, were 
generally a fraction under the previous two months. 

In State loans the highest prices of the month were below those of 
August. The specie reserve in banks of the city had declined from a 
maximum of 49 millions, (August 17,) to $36,123,000 at the close of 
September; that in the Sub-Treasury reaching, at the same time, over 
thirteen millions. The capitalists of the interior and of the Atlantic 
cities took an active part in the new loans of the government, thus re- 
lieving the banks of nearly one-half the burden. 

The annual report on breadstutfs to the 1st of this month shows the 
following results of foreign exports from New-York alone : 


Prices. Aggregate Value. 
2,728,012 bbls. ia $4 50 @ $5 85 Be $ 7 » 727,234 


Wheat,..... 28,859,147 bush. =... 100@ 130 .. 28,259,147 
Corn,....... 9,268,729 “ a 48 @ ee ous 5,690,231 


Since March, 1861, the prices of naval stores had advaneed over two 
hundred per cent. Rosin, common, per bbl., from $1 20 to $4 12 ; rosin, 
extra, $4 to $9; spirits —— 40 cents to $1 30; crude turpentine, 
$2 80 to $11 per bbl. ; tar, $2 60 to $5 per bbl.; pitch, $1 60 to $4 50 
per bbl. 

October.—The new Treasury notes, payable on demand, were largely 
paid out this month for government expenses, and thus obtained a free 
circulation. One or more of the banks of this city paid out these notes 
over the counter. A thorough reform of the currency of the Western 
States was established in September and October, whereby the heavy rates 
hitherto paid on Eastern exchange were reduced to a specie standard. 
Two of the banks in St. Louis were discredited early in October. Seve- 
ral in Illinois and Wisconsin were wound up. The State Auditor of Illi- 
nois sold, in New-York, the securities of several of the free banks, the pa- 
per of which was redeemed by him at 50 @ 62 cents per dollar. 

A large advance took place in the market values of rail-road shares, 
based upon their enlarged receipts in freights. New-York Central shares 
ranged between 734 and 794; Erie, 25% and 344; Hudson River, 334 
and 38}; Michigan Central, 41 and 52. Panama shares reached the 
highest price of the ten months, 119, against 1464 for the year 1860. 

There was more firmness in some State loans, Missouri sixes reaching 
463; the highest price of Vi irginia was 7 per cent. under the highest of 
September; Tennessee, 14 ; Georgia, 1; North Carolina, 23. 

The prominent commercial item of the month was the first reception 
- a telegraphic communication from San Francisco. This occurred on 
the 2dth. 
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November.—The banks of three cities, New-York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, agreed to pay to the United States government $50,000 000, 
taking for : this sum the six per cent. stocks of the government, redeem. 
able in twenty years, at such a rate as will yield to the banks a rate of 
interest exactly 7 per cent., payable semi-annually. The problem, more 
concisely stated, then, is, at what rate should the siz per cent. stock, in- 
terest payable semi-annually, and redeemable in twenty years, be taken, 
in order to yield seven per cent. interest, also payable semi- -annually, 
The problem was referred to Mr. Josep M. Price, President of the Ori- 
ental Bank, and author of several valuable tables, to the actuaries of the 
“ Mutual Life Insurance,” New-York, “ New-York Life and Trust,” and 
the “ United States” Life Insurance Companies respectively ; and it is 
gratifying to find that these results, by at least four independent processes, 
were in all cases precisely the same, and were also proved by a regu- 
lar debit and credit account, made by the manager of the New-York 
Clearing-House. The value at which $100,000, 000 of the six per cent. 
stock should be taken is $89,322,463 83, or, the value in this six per 
cent. stock of the $50,000,000 to be placed to the credit of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is $44,661,231 91. It should be borne in mind that 
this sum is independent of any accrued interest on the above stock, 
which, of course, is subsequently taken into account. 

The popular subscription to the 7.30 loan, up to the end of October, 
was $42,000,000, out of $100,000,000. 

For a short period of the month sterling bills reached 109} for bank- 
ers’ signatures of sixty days. Continental bills advanced 1 per cent. be- 
yond the quotations of October. 

At the monthly meeting in November, the New-York Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a memorial to the Canal Department, urging that the 
State canals be kept open as long as possible this year, in ‘order to far- 
nish transportation for large accumulations of breadstuffs and provisions 
from the West. The Chamber also adopted a memorial to the President, 
requesting that provost judges may have cognizance of suits against 
debtors in the rebellious States, 

Government loans in November were steady. No sales of the 7.30 
bonds have been made under par, the stock being held by the banks at 
that limit. Treasury six per cent. notes were a fraction under par. The 
five per cent. bonds ranged from 82} to 86. Virginia six per cents 
ranged from 47 to 49. Tennessee reached 451; Georgia, 69; North 
Carolina, 61. Pacific Mail shares again reached par, the company de- 
claring a dividend for the half year. Panama shares sold two per cent. 
higher than in October. Rail-road shares generally were better. New- 
York Central reached 814; Erie, 35; Hudson River, 414; Michigan 
Central, 548; Galena and Chicago, 74; Rock Island, 58. 

The directors of the Bank of ‘England, on the 7th November, reduced 
their rate of discount from 34 per cent., at which it was fixed on the 
19th of September, to 3 per cent. This alteration exercised no effect in 
the discount market, the general rate being still much below the bank. 
The best bills could be negotiated at about 24 @ 2 per cent.; andthe 
usual terms for three months’ paper were 23. 
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December.—In the early portion of December the market was not seri- 
ously disturbed. Exchange on Europe ruled at moderate rates, and 
there was no outflow of specie from this port. The receipts of gold from 
Europe had, in a measure, ceased, but the London news in reference to the 
Mason and Siwe xt affair caused, on the 16th, a reaction in the money, 
share and exchange markets. Bankers were averse to drawing on Lon- 
don under 110$ @ 111; those having large balances in banks began to 
talk of converting such ordinary balances into special (or specie) balances ; 
at a convention of the banks a poopenitinn to suspend specie payments 
was made, but voted down. On the 28th December, the banks in con- 
vention again had the subject before them; and in view of the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, and the wants of the government treasury, determined 
by a vote of twenty-five to fifteen, to suspend payment of specie on the 
Monde ry following, (30th. ) The flow of specie to the United States during 
the year 1861 was accompanied by the following extraordinary fluctua- 
tions in the prices of bankers’ bills on London at sixty days sight : 


London. i } London. Paris. 
January,... 10334 @ 107 ) ‘5.90 | July, 106% @ 107% .. 
February,.. 1043 @ 107... 5.30 August,.... 107 @ 107% .. 
March, 1057 @ 108 » 5.25 September,. 1075¢ @ 109 
April 105 @108X .. , 5.214 | October,... 107 @ 107% .. 
May,....... 104 @ 106 4 | November, . 10734 @ 109 
June, 10544 @ 106 | December,. 109 @ 111 


o 


gt gt ee 


an 


The year 1861 has presented extraordinary fluctuations in the market 
values of bonds and shares in this market. The lowest prices were gene- 
rally reached in May and June. The contrast with the lowest prices of 
year 1860 are strong ; for instance, Virginia 6’s in 1860, 73, and in 1861, 
36; Tennessee, 64 against 344; ; Georgia, 102 in 1860, down to 53 in 
1861; North Carolina, 76 to “44: United States 6’s, 95 down to 80; 
Pacific Mail, 70 down to 50; Panama, 106 to 974; New-York Central, 
70 to 68. Ina few cases, the lowest prices of 1860 were below the 
lowest of 1861, viz.: Erie Rail-Road shares, 8} in 1860, and 17 in 1861; 
Harlem, 8 up to 8}; Michigan Central, 34f up to 392 in 1861; Michi- 
gan Southern, 5 up ‘to 10} in 1861; Illinois Central, 51d i in 1860, up to 
554 in 1861; Cleveland and Toledo, 18% up to 204. These extraordi- 
nary fluctuations i in the year 1860, as oman with 1861, are shown in 
the annexed summary, (p. 492,) which has been carefully prepared. The 
prices of mercantile bills thoughout the year 1861 were usually 1 @ 2 
per cent. below those of bankers; but, in many cases, good bills ‘on Lon- 
don, (with bills of lading as collaterals, were sold as low as 100 @ 102. 
The real par of exchange on London being about 109} @ 109}; (the 
English gold sovereign, or pound sterling, being Ww oth, in Wall-street, 
$4.80 @ $4.88, instead of our custom-house nominal value of $4.44;) the 
reader will appreciate the extraordinary depression prevailing throughout 
eleven months of the year, when the above low quotations are placed 
against the real par. 
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Coins, Coinage and Bullion. 


COINS, COINAGE AND BULLION. 


Boston Numismatic Sociery. 


Tar regular meeting was held on Friday, October 4. In the absence 
of the president, Mr. Corsury, V. P., occupied the chair. Two distin- 
guished numismatists of another State were elected honorary members. 
A valuable donation from a friend was received by the hands of Mr. 
Pratt. A very large number of interesting coins were exhibited. A 
remarkably perfect and curious series of Chinese coins, shown by Mr. 
Prart, attracted great attention. They were neatly arranged on seven 
sheets of card-board, and date from the present time as far back as the 
birth of Curtst. Mr. Davenport exhibited several coins, among which 
was a small ancient gold Hindoo coin. He read the following short de- 
scription of it: “ This coin is called a ‘ pratap,’ and is half a ‘hou.’ The 
device is an image of Devi, as we call her. She has other names, such 
as Durga and Kare. On the other side are the words ‘Swuar,’ which, 
I suppose, means Surv, enchantress, and so it is another name for Devi, 
who is the wife of Surv.” <A strange story is also attached to the find- 
ing of the coin. 

‘Mr. Exxis exhibited some ancient coins found in building one of the 
bridges of London; and the secretary, a French copper coin from the 
ruins of Fort Ticonderoga. The chairman called the attention of the 
members to an impression of a remarkable piece, lately found in Phila- 
delphia, of which the following is a description: Copper. Obverse: an 
Indian holding in his right hand a plant, his left extended to a bird de- 
scending with a sprig of leaves in its beak; at the left of the coin an In- 
dian hut. Legend: “Tyranis ia perpetuum abiet terra.” Reverse: a 
radiated star, in the centre of which is the letter G., surrounded by thir- 
teen stars. Legend: “ Confederatio Americana Juvenis.” Weight, 182 
grains; size, 17. Dr. Fowxe exhibited a collection of coins found in the 
Island of Candia, with which was a small bronze image, apparently of the 
god Eros. The society adjourned at 5} P. M. 


Discovery or Goip 1n IRELAND. 


We (Derry Sentinel) have received three specimens of auriferous 
quartz, found on the shore of Lough Swilly, in October, 1861. It is con- 
sidered to be exactly similar to that of the gold-producing countries. The 
specimens in question were taken from government land, which is not 
likely to be explored by miners, but there is little doubt that plenty of 
the same kind of rock is to be found in the bold heights of that neighbor- 
hood, and would probably remunerate those who have time and means to 
search for it. The locality where the quartz was found was within ten 
miles of this city. The vein from which the specimens were taken was 
from nine to twelve inches thick, twenty or thirty feet high, and running 
through a block of headland of considerable depth. 
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Tue Unirep States Assay Orrice at New-York. 


Memoria Apoprep BY THE New-YoRK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND TRANSMITTED 10 
ConerEss DEcEMBER 10, 1861. 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled : 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New-York respectfully 
represents, that it is important to the commercial and financial interests 
of this State, that the United States Assay Office at this city shall have 
conferred upon it the privilege of coining into the national currency such 
portion of gold and silver bullion as may be deposited with the treasurer 
at New-York for that purpose. 

That the expense, risk and loss of time hitherto and at present incurred, 
in sending bullion from this city to the mint for coinage, might be avoided 
if this power were granted to the Assay Office. 

In support of these views, the Chamber deems it proper to state the 
following facts : 

The bullion deposits at the New-York Assay Office by individuals for 
coinage, or for conversion into fine bars, since October, 1854, (when the 
Assay Office commenced business,) to the 1st October, 1861, has ex- 
ceeded one hundred and eighty millions of dollars, of which was in gold, 
about 95.70 per cent., in silver, 4.30 per cent. Of this large sum nearly 
thirty per cent. was deposited i in the last year, (October Ist, 1860, to Oc- 
tober 1st, 1861,) viz. 


BULLION DEPOSITS AT THE NEW-YORK ASSAY OFFICE. 

Gold. Silver. Total. 
Five years, to Oct. Ist, 1859, $99,256,633 ..$5,046,601 ..$104,303,234 
One year, to Oct. Ist, 1860, 17,882,426 .. 452,118 .. 18,334,544 
One year, to Oct. Ist, 1861, 55,969,553 .. 2,263,765 .. 58,233,318 
$ 173,108,612 ..$7,762,484 ..$180,871,096 
Annual average, 27,586,944 .. 1,108,926 .. 28,695,870 


Thus, in the past year the deposits have increased from a previous an- 
nual average of less than twenty-one millions, (1854—1860,) to the sum 
of fifty- -cight millions of dollars. 

In order to show the usefulness of the Assay Office, even with the re- 
stricted powers thus far granted to it, it has furnished in the same period 
of seven years fine bars to the value of one hundred and tw enty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, viz. 

$ 119,656,621 
BUVCE, 0000 ° 1,725,220 


Total, seven years, cicwnecis SPeEjo1 Oe) 


An annual average exceeding seventeen millions of dollars. 

And during the same period of seven years, the Assay Office has for- 
warded to the mint, at Philadelphia, for coinage, a sum of over one hun- 
dred and seven millions of dollars, viz. 
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BULLION SENT TO THE MINT, AT PHILADELPHIA, FROM THE UNITED STATES 
ASSAY OFFICE, NEW-YORK, FOR COINAGE. 


Gold. Silver. Total. 
$ 31,670,049 $ 5,025,483 $ 36,695,532 
11,854,834 .. 278,196 12,133,030 
56,082 721 2,198,139 58,280,860 


First five years,... 
Sixth year, . 
Seventh year, .... 


$ 107,109,422 
15,301,346 


$ 7,501,818 
1,071,688 


$ 99,607,604 


Annual average, 14,229,658 


Thus, the amount of gold and silver forwarded to Philadelphia for 
coinage has increased from a previous annual average of eight millions 
for the first six years, (1854—1860,) to more than fifty-eight millions 
in the past year. The estimated expenses for mere transportation of this 
large sum for the year past (October, 1860, to October, 1861) was 
$71,755, viz. : 


For gold, one dollar per thousand, 
For silver, three dollars per thousand, 


$ 64,855 


$ 71,755 


When, to the consideration of this unavoidable expense, under the 
present law, is added the loss of time to the depositor, THE ANNUAL Loss 
may be estimated at abont one hundred thousand dollars; a sum which 
itis now thought will be sufficient to put the present Assay Office in 
complete order for coining all the gold and silver that may be required 
by the owners or depositors at New-York. 

In order to show what an important part the port of New-York plays 
in the great bullion movement of the country, the Chamber of Commerce 
presents the following summary of receipts at New-York for the seven 
years since the Assay Office was established : 

California Ship- 
Year. ments to New-York. 


$ 46,289,000 


Estimated yield 
of California. 
$ 64,000,000 


Total Shipments. 
$ 51,328,000 


38,730,000 
39,765,000 
35,287,000 
35,578,000 
39,831,000 
35,661,000 


43,080,000 
48,887,000 
48,592,000 
47,548,000 
47,640,000 
42,325,000 


65,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 


70,000,000 


Now that the port of New-Orleans is closed against the receipts of 
gold at that port from California, (heretofore from two to three millions 
annually,) and the branch mint at that city closed, it may be reasonably 
expected that, for some time at least, the whole exports of California gold 
to the Atlantic ports will hereafter arrive at New-York. 

To the considerations before mentioned may be added the fact, that 
the foreign commerce of the State of New-York has increased, since the 
first export of California gold at this port, about two hundred per cent. : 
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Imports. Exports. Total. 
$ 92,567,369 .. $45,963,100 .. $ 138,530,469 
248,489,877 .. 145,555,449 .. 394,045,396 


es, 


Increase,..... $ 155,922,508 .. $99,592,349 .. $ 255,514,857 


To show the relative importance of New-York City to the whole 
country, in its foreign trade, the following results are shown for the year 
ending 30th June, 1860: ° 

New-York City. All Others. Total. 
Exports,....... . $120,630,955 .. $ 252,558,319 .. $ 373,189,974 
Imports, . 233,692,941 .. 128,473,313 .. 362,166,954 


Total, $ 354,323,896 ..$ 381,031,632 .. $ 735,355,528 


Thus, the proportion of the foreign trade of New-York City to that of 
the whole country, in its exports, for the fiscal years 1859-60, (the last 
officially before us,) was over thirty-two per cent., and the imports for the 
same period over sixty-four per cent.; and the total foreign trade of the 
first, compared with the whole United States, was over forty-eight per 
cent., while that of the State of New-York was about fifty-four per cent, 
of the whole foreign trade of the country, or considerably beyond one- 
half. 

This increase is fully illustrated by a comparison of the past decade, 
(1850—1860,) with the three previous periods, 1821—1850, viz. : 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
1821—1830,... $363,379,563 .. $215,833,356 .. $579,212,919 
1831—1840,... 753,921,699 .. 279,588,191 .. 1,033,509,890 
1841—1850,... 757,571,840 .. 385,322,935 .. 1,142,894,775 
1851—1860,... 1,915,154,188 .. 1,113,314,645 .. 3,028,468,833 


We see no grounds to doubt that the increase of the foreign trade of 
the port and of the State of New-York, for the next ten or twenty years, 
will be fully commensurate with that of the past forty years. 

P. Perit, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 


J. Smitn Homans, Seeretary. 


The above memorial was presented to the Senate of the United States 
on the 16th December, by the Hon. Preston Kine, Senator from New- 
York, who moved that the memorial be printed for the information of 
Congress. Mr. Kine remarked, “The memorial contains a good deal of 
valuable statistical information, which I desire should be in the possession 
of the Senate.” 
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A CURRENCY OF TREASURY NOTES. 


REMARKS IN FAVOR oF A Corrency or Treasury Notes. A Repiy 
to “Some Ossections spy A Bank OFFIcer.” 


To the Editor of the Banxers’ Macazine, New-York: 


Tue article in the number of your Magazine for November, 1861, by a 
New-York bank officer, is, in many respects, wise ; its cautions and sug- 
gestions deserve not only the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to whom they are addressed, but of all who are interested in our public 
finance. If he speaks on behalf of the associated banks, whose timely 
aid to the government was proof at once of their patriotism and financial 
foresight, he is the more to be heeded. But while we commend the 
course of the associated banks of New-York, Boston and Philadelphia, as 
promoting alike their own interests with those of the government and 
the business community, we differ in opinion from the New-York bank 
officer in several important particulars. 

He objects strongly to the issue of treasury notes payable on demand, 
intended for circulation as money, and asks if the creation of paper 
money is not a novel furfction of government in the present age? He 
avers that no leading nation exercises it, and says that it certainly seems 
contrary to the spirit of our constitution. 

There is certainly nothing in the constitution which even seems to for- 
bid the government from issuing notes, either on demand or on time, or 
to prevent Congress from conferring this power on the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The States are prohibited from emitting bills of credit, or 
from making anything but gold and silver a legal tender in payment of 
debts. There is no such restriction upon Congress, nor upon the Execu- 
tive Department. So long as the notes payable on demand issued by 
the treasury are not made a legal tender in payment of debts, though 
Congress is not prohibited from doing this, there is not a shadow of 
ground for regarding them as unconstitutional. It i is, in fact, the inci- 
dent of a public treasury to issue notes receivable for public dues, either 
on time or on demand, and if the people of the States had not specially 
surrendered the power, the States could have issued notes payable on de- 
mand. 

The argument against the issue of paper money by the government, 
founded on the abuse of that power in such cases, is better founded, and 
deserves careful consideration. We are not disposed wholly to reject 
the exercise of a useful function because it has been often abused. This 
argument is wielded with great effect against the banks for abuse of their 
circulation, It is very true that governments, especially in seasons of 
great emergency, have sadly abused the power of issuing paper money, 
and there is, no “doubt, a strong tendency to such over- issue on the part 
of all governments which attempt this method of finance. It is equally 
true, however, that every power and function of governments have been 

32 
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abused, and we are thus committed to a continual struggle to avoid and 
correct abuses rather than to leave wholly unemployed the powers which 
may be perverted. 

It would not be difficult to indicate, in the more glaring cases of this 
abuse of paper money by public treasuries, beginning with that of France 
in the time of Joun Law, the very point at which the departure was made 
from that which was beneficial and legitimate to that which was dangerous 
and contrary to sound principles. It has always been found that, toa 
certain extent, such issues proved eminently useful in stimulating both 
industry and trade, and in stirring up all the latent activity of a people, 
This success has been the temptation to infer that if a certain amount was 
good, much more would do better. The necessity of ascertaining the true 
principles which should govern such issues, and of watching the point of 
excess, has not been appreciated, Instead of this, two leading opinions, with 
a practice to correspond, have prevailed ; one wholly against the employ- 
ment of paper money, and the other favoring its use despite its abuses, 
The conflict of these opinions has produced a ‘Tush from one extreme to 
another, with little progress towards exhibiting that true middle course 
which is safe and in accordance with sound principles of trade, and quite 
capable, on trial, of satisfying or reconciling the parties holding these ad- 
verse opinions. That there is a safe principle and a safe practice for the 
issue of paper money by governments and banks should not be disputed, 
for there has been experience enough to deronstrate it. 

The principle upon which our banks of circulation issue paper and give 
credits on their books, is, that for all their issues and credits they hold 
a claim upon the commercial community ; they are creditors of the public 
for an amount larger, by the discount, than the public holds upon them. 
It follows, that individuals, assumed to be responsible by those who took 
their paper, and by the banks which discounted it, are indebted to the 
banks for more than the whole issues of the banks, and that these issues 
are as applicable to the payment of these debts as gold or silver. The 
banks, in becoming creditors of these individuals, have issued a currency 
which they are not only willing but bound to take in payment. This 
currency is good, because the debtors of the banks must have it to meet 
their daily payments to the banks, and the amount required for daily 
payment keeps pace with the regular progress of discounting commercial 
paper by the banks. For all the issues of a bank in legitimate business 
a demand on the part of the debtors on this paper exists which constantly 
returns it to the bank at about the daily rate at which it was issued. 

It is this which makes the business of banks of circulation possible 
and profitable ; it is this which gives their notes and deposits credit and 
circulation. No promise of redemption in gold or silver would sustain 
their notes and credits if they were not receivable in payment of debts at 
the banks. When a bank with a good line of debtors stops payment in 
specie, its notes and deposits maintain their value, because they are 
wanted by all those debtors who are under such necessity of paying their 
debts at bank that they must pay or break? but when a bank has dis- 
counted largely the notes of individuals or corporations that cannot pay 
punctually, its notes or credits cease to be in demand ; and when specie 
payments are suspended, the bank and its issues are discredited together. 
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The parallel between the paper issues of a public treasury and banks of 
circulation is very far from being exact, but there is one feature or principle 
which should pervade both. There should exist or be made, in all cases 
of issues of paper as a currency, some provision for its withdrawal or ab- 
sorption, besides the mere promise of redemption on demand in gold and 
silver. In case of the banks we have seen that the constant discharge of 
debts, payable at the bank, absorbs the circulation at the same rate at 
which it issues. In the case of notes payable on demand, issued by the 
public treasury, the collection of taxes or duties would absorb such a cur- 
rency if not issued at arate more rapid than the receipt of the public 
revenue. There is no doubt that if the government were in receipt of a 
million weekly, an issue of twenty or thirty millions might, if judiciously 
managed, be made in the course of a year, and in the progress of a few 
years, the whole revenue might be anticipated by payment of public 
debts in treasury notes some weeks or months in advance of the current 
receipt of the revenue, Time and careful observation would determine 
what amount of treasury notes the receipt of such a revenue could 
support. 

The government which is taking up a loan, as ours at the present mo- 
ment, can much facilitate its progress by an issue of paper currency, 
which quickens the pulse of industry and trade and increases the facility 
of collecting debts, and renders it less difficult to withdraw money from 
the channels of business and devote it to the service of the publie. Of 
course, the progress of the loan would continually tend to absorb the 
new currency and prevent it, if kept within proper limits, from pressing 
on the channels of circulation. There is one guide which both banks 
and public treasuries in the matter of issuing paper currency can never 
neglect, though it cannot be implicitly relied on by either as indicating 
the safe limits of issue; that is, that the currency issued remains at par 
with gold and silver. Whilst this guide cannot be neglected, experience 
has often shown that banks and governments have often largely exceeded 
the proper bounds of such issue before any indication of decline in value 
appeared. ’ 

Every bank, every collection of banks,’in a city or country, and every 
public treasury has a certain average limit for the issue of currency, which 
is eventually disclosed to careful observation and experience. The banks 
of New-York, Boston and Philadelphia know already what is the ave- 
rage limit of their circulation, and they are doubtless governed by that 
knowledge, so far as it applies in the progress of their business. What 
amount of notes payable on demand the treasury of the United States 
could issue safely, cannot now be conjectured from any data extant. No 
doubt an average limit would be found on trial, from which the line of 
variation would not extend very far, but, under good management, with- 
out any departure from sound principles, the limit which would define 
the issue of currency by the United States would continually enlarge 
beyond the proportion which any increase of business would enable the 
banks to extend their circulation. 

This business of issuing currency is managed by the city banks with 
great circumspection ; the system of clearing and short settlements with 
each other, enables them to curb all tendency to excess among themselves, 
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and to understand the movements of those without their respective cir- 
cles sufficiently to prevent abuse and ward off mischief. It is their in- 
terest not only to be safe, themselves, but to keep others safe also, as the 
evil that others do is sure to be felt by them. The profits and very ex- 
istence @f a bank depend so much upon its reputation for prudence and 
soundness, that in a commercial community, such as that in our 
chief cities, the utmost degree of prudence, caution and foresight. is ex- 
ercised to maintain and deserve its position in the estimation of the pub- 
lic. The sensitiveness which this fosters, and the knowledge which the 
relations of the banks with the whole industry and trade of the coun- 
try, foreign and domestic, give them an advantage in regard to money, 
currency and credit, to which no government agents or officers, as such, 
can ever attain. 

Whilst, then, there may be no legal objections to issues by government 
of notes payable on demand, any more than notes payable in a_vear, 
three years or twenty years, it is very true that the danger of abuse is 
such that it should never be done without the utmost precaution. It is 
very safe for a government in good credit to pay out its notes for the 
public expenditure, and to receive them in payments to the treasury ; and, 
within narrow limits, this proceeding may work well ; but if this experi- 
ment is extended to the whole payments of the public treasury, it be- 
comes at once largely complicated with the general trade, exchange, bank- 
ing and money transactions in the country. If not managed in perfect con- 
cert with them, it becomes a powerful disturbing influence, the effect of 
which creates distrust and works mischief. The chief reason why a gov- 
ernment currency has so often been not only unsuccessful, but frequently 
ruinous, is that the officers of a government are not in a position to know 
what is safe and expedient in reference to such a circulation; nor are 
their relations with the movements of industry and trade close enough 
to learn what it is indispensable for them to know if they would man- 
age with a wise discretion. The truth is, that neither cabinets nor legis- 
latures can manage successfully a national currency. It does not follow 
from this, however, that there should be no such thing; as the inquiry 
should be, how and by whom shall it be managed ? 

For light on this subject let us look to the English exchequer, and 
learn how a government can issue currency not only with safety but with 
great national advantage. The English exchequer does not issue notes 
payable on demand directly, but, by an arrangement long since reduced 
to perfect system, it issues the notes or checks upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, payable on demand in all its payments. The exchequer bills issued 
by the treasury under the several heads of appropriation are taken by 
the bank, and credits given on the books of the bank, upon which the 
proper officer of the government draws in making his payments. The 
amount thus paid exceeds, on the average, one million sterling weekly, 
and notes of and checks upon the Bank of England are the exclusive me- 
dium of payment. The parties receiving this payment can convert the 
notes or checks received into gold, if desired; that such demand is not 
made is evident, because the bank could not pay weekly for the govern- 
ment one million sterling in gold, upon the security of exchequer bills. 
It would seem, indeed, to bea great risk for the bank to make itself liable 
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for that sum on public account; it could not be done but by ajoint ar- 
rangement between the officers of the exchequer and the bank. The 
tisk of adding the whole payments of the British exchequer to the vast 
commercial business of the bank; of paying in advance the whole ex- 
penditure of the British government, would “be such as no bank could 
safely incur but with the ‘understanding of joint and harmonious action. 
The arrangement is elastic, and enables each party in this great financial 
movement to favor or assist, to spare or strengthen the other. The sub- 
stance of this plan is, that the bank lends the use of its credit and circu- 
lation to the government for the amount of over a million sterling every 
week. The advantage is, that the public payments are made promptly 
from day to day, although otherwise the treasury might have been wholly 
exhausted ; the exchequer, instead of collecting the “public income from 
the stock of money or currency in actual circulation, and afterwards pay- 

ing it out, borrows of the bank the currency required to meet its pay- 
ments, end thus places the amount of the revenue in circulation before it 
is collected. Instead of taking money or currency from the channels of 
trade, and retaining it for a time in the treasury until it is restored to its 
regular circulation by the public payments, the equivalent of the public 
income is first placed in the hands of the people, and the subsequent 
payment of taxes and duties does not diminish the currency devoted to 
the regular business of the time. In other words, by the aid of the bank 
the exchequer is always adding to the currency, and in advance, as much 
as it is withdrawing from it ; ‘and this, no doubt, is both a great public 
benefit and a sensible relief to those whose contributions make up the sum 
of the revenue. 

This measure, so important to government and people, is so con- 
ducted as not to limit the power of the bank in its relations with indus- 
try and trade. If the heavy advances made to the government threaten 
this result, the bank has the power at once to dispose of such an amount 
of the exchequer bills which it holds against its advances as may be suf- 
ficient to restore the equilibrium, and enable the bank to afford the usual 
facilities to its customers. The basis of the arrangement is the exchequer 
bills issued on the faith of the government; the bank so manages these 
bills as to maintain their credit at the highest point, making them a se- 
curity at all times, convenient and desirable to those who have money to 
lend even for a few days or weeks. With these in its possession the bank 
ventures, in addition to its regular business, to incur a liability on account 
of the government to the extent of about five millions sterling every 
month. There is peril for the government, for the bank and for its cus- 
tomers, and for the commercial community in this, but the directors of the 
bank are aware of this danger; they know its nature and whence it will 
come, and having the w hole business in their hands, their vigilance and 
care correspond to the hazards and the interests involved. There is not, 
perhaps, an institution in the world the management of which demands 
more wisdom, honesty and skill than the Bank of England. 

When these relations between the bank and the government com- 
menced, the English exchequer had not the credit successfully to have 
issued notes payable on demand, as our government is now doing ; they 
could not have employed them as acurrency. It could now be done, and 
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it would be wise to do it, but still under the control and management of 
the bank, because the issue of a currency by the public treasury of a 
nation should always be in perfect harmony with the institutions which 
furnish the currency employed in the channels of business. The Bank of 
England receives a large sum* annually for its management of the pub- 
lic debt and finances, and doubtless could afford to do it for much less if 
the risk were reduced, though changes in a matter of so much delicacy 
and magnitude may involve hazards not to be encountered for any prob- 
able gain. 

We have referred to the practice of the British exchequer, to find 
matter of instruction, not of imitation. Our government enjoys at this 
moment, though engaged in suppressing the most gigantic rebellion the 
world has ever seen, sufficient credit to issue notes payable on demand, 
to the amount of fifty millions and more; no bank notes would be pre- 
ferred to them. The question arises, the danger of abuse and other in- 
terests being taken into account, whether such an issue is wise or expe- 
dient, even in this financial emergency. We are strongly of the opinion, 
that under proper regulations, an issue of notes payable on demand by 
the government is not only wise, expedient and economical, but consist- 
ent with and promotive of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the country. We are, however, as clearly of opinion, that this can be 
most safely done by the assistance and co-operation of the leading banks, 
Those associated in New-York, Boston and Philadelphia, in the manage- 
ment of the public loan, now progressing, are abundantly able to manage, 
with success and advantage to the government and the people, the issue 
of fifty millions and more of notes for currency by the treasury depart- 
ment. These banks now maintain a circulation of their own of about 
seventeen millions of dollars, with very little, if any, profit on that branch 
of their business. They could, without more care, skill or caution, main- 
tain a circulation for the government of fifty millions of dollars, and at 
less than a tenth of the expense. The government can well afford to 
pay these banks for giving up their own circulation of bank notes, and 
uniting in an arrangement for the issue of treasury notes, as currency, to 
be received by them on deposit and in payment of debts ; the issue to be 
kept within such limits as the banks shall prescribe, and the rate and 
mode of issue to be arranged with them. The treasury would, of course, 
be bound to provide for these notes whenever they become oppressive to 
the banks, either by redeeming them in specie, or by furnishing for them 
public securities, bearing interest, as might be desired. 

The range of the circulation of even the associated banks is very cir- 
cumscribed, compared with that which the notes of the government would 
enjoy; the latter would gradually find their way to the remotest parts of 
the country, and though they would tend strongly to the great marts of 
trade and industry on the Atlantic coast, yet the need of currency in 
all parts of the country would retain an average large sum in prolonged 
circulation. 





* The amount paid to the Bank of England for management of the public debt for 
a long period exceeded £250,000. Itis now much reduced. 
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In less than a year, under a proper arrangement, the associated banks 
could carry this circulation to a sum exceeding fifty millions of dollars 
with advantage to the government, the people and themselves. Whilst 
the view of this subject, taken by “a New-York Bank Officer,” is well 
worth consideration, that which we recommend should also be well con- 
sidered. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury has already, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, departed widely from the spirit as well as the 
letter of the financial system which has prevailed in this country since 
1846, denominated aptly “the Independent Treasury System,” as it was 
in fact a divorce of the treasury from all relations with the business of 
the country. It took the coin, which was a support to the currency of 
the country, from circulation or from the reserves of the banks, locked it 
up by the ten or twenty millions of dollars at a time, keeping it inactive 
and useless, even during periods of commercial revulsion, when its em- 
ployment might have been of incalculable benefit to the business of the 
country. By the mode of procedure in England, the currency is not 
diminished by the payment of the revenue, as the public payments 
through the bank supply the whole amount to be withdrawn. In France, 
an intimate relation is established between the public treasury and the 
domestic exchanges of the country, a vast amount of which are actually 
performed by the aid of the various offices of the treasury, which avails 
itself of this mode of transferring the public funds to the points where 
they are to be used 

The question, then, is, whether it is not better for the associated banks 
to continue and enlarge their patriotic agency for the government, and 
undertake to manage the circulation of the notes payable on demand, 
which the secretary is already authorized to issue. No doubt Congress 
would enlarge the authority to issue notesspayable on demand, without 
interest, from fifty millions to double that sum, or more, if the co-opera- 
tion of the associated banks could be secured on proper terms. It will 
not be disputed that the notes of the United States, even with the cotton 
States cut off, must be safer than even those of the best banks. The 
country could not but be the gainer from this increased currency, espe- 
cially when controlled by the banks now in business relations with the 
treasury and its very able Secretary. If these demand notes, without in- 
terest, were only issued in such quantities as from time to time the banks 
might approve, so that they could fairly follow their movements in the 
channels of circulation, nothing could occur to them so unexpected or 
so unfavorable that could not be immediately remedied by the treasury 
and the banks. 

The banks themselves would be safer in an emergency, and more able 
to continue their important aid to the government, and perhaps even 
more able to extend the usual facilities to their customers. It might 
lead, indeed, to a permanent system on the part of such banks of the 
cities as chose to concur in the policy of issuing the notes on demand 
of the government, instead of their own, under which the public treasury 
would only receive its own notes and specie in all payments to the trea- 
sury, and only pay these notes or specie at the option of the person re- 
ceiving; which would effectually remedy the most objectionable feature 
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of The Independent Treasury system, and enable the government to pour 
into the channels of business the very funds in which the public dues 
would be paid. 

Another objection to the issue of treasury notes as a currency, is that 
urged by the New-York bank officer, that it would lead to over-issue, and 
to such an expansion of the currency as would be a public evil. That 
writer had not, however, in his mind the plan we are considering. He 
would not be of the opinion that the associated banks of New-York, Boston 
and Philadelphia could not manage the issue of these notes, so as to 
prevent them becoming, in any sense, a public mischief. 

The opinion which the New-York bank officer advances with much con- 
fidence would probably continue to have great weight with him, that 
expansion is in itself such an evil that no skill or prudence in the mode of 
making it could alleviate. He says, “ An expansion of currency is our 
greatest danger. By emitting paper money, the government are to that 
degree promoting the evils we have organized to avert. Money is the 
measure of prices, and whether in coin or paper, an addition to its volume 
tends to its depreciation, as compared with all other material interests, or, 
what is the same thing, to an advance in prices. By enhancing the price 
of our surplus products, their importation to that extent is prevented. 
By an increased price obtained for foreign goods is their importation 
stimulated. Thus are the exchanges turned against us, our gold currency 
is superseded by paper issues and sent abroad, and we awake to find the 
basis of credit, as well of government as of banks, taken away.” 

It is with great regret we find such error as this extract embodies put 
forth by a writer so intelligent as the New-York bank officer; we can 
vouch for him, however, from a full acquaintance with the history of 
opinions on this subject, that he is not the originator of these doctrines. 
Montesquieu, to go no further back, first distinctly stated the opinion 
that there is a direct relation between the quantity of money and prices. 
The quantity of money in a country was apportioned, in his view, upon 
the quantity of commodities, and prices were fixed accordingly. This opin- 
ion was so plausible, that scores of writers have re-stated and confirmed it, 
asserting that, as the quantity of money or currency increased or dimin- 
ished, prices were adjusted to correspond. This notion has thus been 
propagated for nearly a century, and though refuted, over and over again, 
it is repeated from time to time by writers who have fallen upon the wrong 
authority, and have not given the attention necessary to detect the fallacy, 
shallow as it is. If facts ever proved any thing, they prove continuously 
that there is no fixed and no corresponding relation between the quantity 
of money in a country and the prices of its commodities. There is no 
fixed proportion between the quantity of money and the quantity and 
value of commodities. If the assertion we have cited, that any addition 
to the volume of currency tends to its depreciation, stood alone, it might 
be passed over, like the assertion that every drop of fresh water that 
runs into the ocean tends to reduce its saltness; but when it is said 
that prices are enhanced, exportation checked, importation stimulated, 
exchanges turned against us, gold currency superseded, and the basis of 
the credit of government and banks taken away—that all these fearful 
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consequences follow an addition to the volume of the currency—then 
we know that the New-York bank officer has drawn upon his imagina- 
tion, or upon some mistaken work on political economy, for his con- 
clusions, and not upon his experience or his common sense. 

Every article or class of articles in the whole range of commodities 
has its or their own fluctuations, arising from causes wholly independ- 
ent of currency. If scarce, the price rises; if plenty, it falls; if the 
object of speculation or monopoly, it rises; if it finds no market, it falls. 
All these, and innumerable other causes, affect prices more than increase 
or diminution of currency, which we have seen in this country ever since 
the days of continental money. For all these positive and well-known 
influences upon prices, allowance must be made before the tendency of 
any addition to the volume of currency can be estimated. 

wo writers, well fitted for the investigation, have, by special and 
prolonged research, settled this point, if facts can settle it: We refer to 
Artuur Young, in his “ Progressive Value of Money in England,” and 
Tuomas Tooxe, in his “ History of Prices.” The former takes the 
period of the great influx of the precious metals into Europe, from 1492 
to 1810, and shows that prices of a large number of articles which he 
specifies rose in that period in less than the proportion of one to three; 
whilst the addition to the stock of the precious metals was, in that period, 
in the proportion of one to eleven. There are many reasons why even 
the increase of general prices from one to three must be attributed to 
other causes than the increase of money; such as the increase of popu- 
lation and the increased activity of trade. 

Mr. Tooxg, in his most elaborate work, (six vols. 8vo.,) has exhausted 
the subject, by a demonstration so complete that no reply has ever been 
attempted. He shows that, in the cases where the rise in prices had 
been attributed to the increase of the circulation, the effect was really 
owing to circumstances peculiar to the commodities: “The alterations 
of prices,” he says, “originated and mainly proceeded from alterations 
in circumstances distinctly affecting the commodities, and not in the 
quantity of money.” His whole investigation is so circumstantial, so 
careful and thorough, that no one who wishes to be right can resist his 
conclusions, 

But, does not our own commercial history, the last ten or twelve 
years, fully refute the idea of the correspondence of prices with the 
volume of the currency? The circulating medium of the United States 
was, in the years following, thus stated : 


1848, 1859. 
Bank notes,.....cccccccccesees $ 128,506,091 $ 193,476,218 
Bank deposits,.........++++++++ 103,226,177 259,618,059 
Specie in banks,...........---+- 46,369,765 104,538,409 


$ 278,202,033 $ 557,632,686 
Specie in circulation, estimated,... 32,133,688 200,000,000 


$ 310,335,721 $ 757,632,686 
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The difference between the currency of the United States in 1848 and 
1859 is, then, near 150 per cent., and there is no pretence that there has 
been any general rise of prices to correspond with this; for it must be 
noted that, if any expansion of currency affects prices, the advance must 
apply to all articles alike. But it cannot be shown that any general 
advance of prices took place between 1848 and 1859; it would be much 
easier to show that prices were diminished in that period.* 

If the citv of New-York be taken alone it will be found that, including 
the bank notes, deposits and the specie in the banks and in the hands of 
the people, between November, 1855, and November, 1861, there was an 
increase of currency of nearly one hundred per cent.; yet who can say 
that the general prices in New-York have advanced at that rate ? ‘ 

So far as bank expansions are concerned, it is a fact that a rise in 
prices precedes an increase of circulation, but so closely connected that 
only close observers could detect the true order of the events. In times 
of high confidence and easy credit, speculation is often rife, and every 
one knows that when men purchase freely prices advance, sales multiply 
and promissory notes increase; and with them increased discounts, larger 
deposits and an expanded circulation. All these, however, are the result 
of individual action upon prices before the notes are offered at bank, and 
before any expansion occurs. It is true the action of individuals in rais- 
ing prices may go on after the banks begin to expand from this cause, 
but the speculation in commodities, paid for by promissory notes, in the 
order of events precedes the action of the banks, which are the mere re- 
cipients of the notes of individuals given for transactions which are fin- 
ished before the agency of the bank commences. 

It would be easy to show that expansions, occurring in this way, are 
not the evil which some suppose them to be. If the expansions occur 
from the increase of discounts by the banks, then there is a corresponding 
amount of debt created, payable at the banks, producing a special de- 
mand for the issues of the banks. The debtors of the banks must either 
restore that circulation to the banks or pay to them something which will 
redeem it. It is a currency, therefore, for which there is a corresponding 
and urgent demand on the part of the whole body of the debtors to the 
banks. Its effects on prices, if any, cannot be appreciated. 

It is a favorite assertion with that class of writers from whom the New- 
York bank officer has drawn his doctrine of prices, that an expansion of 
currency creates an unfavorable exchange. The effect of the expanded 
currency upon the exchange is no greater than upon general prices. It 
tends to enhance the rate of exchange, but that tendency has so little effect, 
in comparison with the influences which really govern the rate of ex- 
change, that it may, for the most part, be wholly overlooked. 

It is certain that the rates of foreign exchange are almost wholly gov- 
erned by the extent of the demand and the fullness of the supply, and 
that this demand and supply are controlled almost wholly by the course 





* See an article in this Magazine for June, 1860, in which the subject of the 
increase of gold and the effect on prices is treated; also, an article in Hvnt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1858. In both, the position is taken that prices 
have declined since the gold advent. 
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of foreign trade. Compared with the effect of these causes on the rate 
of exchange the influence of any expansion of the currency is inapprecia- 
ble. The currency of this country has been expanding rapidly, and the 
volume is becoming, in the northern and middle States, greater by far 
than it has ever been; yet the exchange remains under par, and shows 
very little tendency to rise with the increasing volume of the currency. 
In this it strictly obeys the laws of trade; our importations have fallen 
off, and, of course, the demand for bills to pay foreign debt. If our stocks 
and loans now held in Europe were sent back and sold in any considera- 
ble quantity, the effect would be to make such a demand for bills as would 
increase the rate of exchange, and a demand thus created for five millions 
of bills on England would have more effect on the rate of exchange than 
an increase in the volume of our currency of fifty or even a hundred 
millions. 

If there were no banks in New-York, where the business in foreign ex- 
change is chiefly done, and if there were none elsewhere to which the 
purchasers of foreign bills could have access, it would soon be found 
that the price of bills, in case the supply were short, would reach a rate 
now not thought of; if the precious metals, instead of being at the com- 
mand of these purchasers, in public banks compelled to pay them out at 
par, were in the hands only of private bankers or individuals, to whom 
application would have to be made in case of a high rate of exchange, it 
would be found that the specie itself would rise in price to correspond 
with the bills, less only freight and charges, and this rise would continue 
if the demand for bills continued beyond the supply, although the volume 
of the currency should be rapidly diminishing. So long as, under our 
present system, the penalty of overtrading in foreign imports is nothing 
more than the cost of sending gold to Europe, which the banks are 
obliged to furnish at par, the fluctuations cannot be great. The range, 
however, although not wide, is fluctuating; but it would be difficult to 
show any instance where the variation was due to a change in the 
volume of currency. The often referred to case of the adverse exchange 
in England during the suspension of the bank, when the circulation was 
greatly expanded, is susceptible of the simple explanation that, during the 
wars of the French revolution, and those which followed, down to the 
battle of Waterloo, specie was at a high premium on the continent, and 
agents were constantly engaged in the purchase of gold in England. 
What was deemed a high exchange was in fact the premium on gold. 
The merchants and bankers who had funds on the continent on which they 
could draw, could readily keep up the rate of exchange to the price of 
gold, because purchasers of bills must have either the bills or gold. This 
explanation was never satisfactory to that class of bullionists who could 
never be made to comprehend that gold could rise in value. These men 
insisted that gold could not change its price, and that every thing else 
that was paid for in gold had risen in price, which rise they attributed to 
the expansion of the paper currency. 

“Money is the measure of prices” is another position which does not 
deserve a place in a paper so solid and well written as that of the New- 
York bank officer. He is, however, not responsible for it further than 
for adopting an often-repeated but mistaken opinion. In a popular 
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sense, the expression that “ money is the measure of prices” might pass 
unquestioned, but when laid down in a work on money or currency as 
a specific position, from which conclusions may be deduced, it becomes a 
serious error. Money is not the measure of prices; prices are not meas- 
ured, nor are they the result of any thing analogous to measurement, 
Where there are no weights or measures there can be no weighing or 
measuring, but there may be any amount of buying and selling at fixed 
prices where there is no money. Prices are not measured but expressed, 
When a merchant is asked for prices of his commodities he does not re- 
sort to any process of measurement; he states and varies his prices at 
pleasure instantly, upon his existing knowledge, and expresses them in 
money of account, which is the application of arithmetic to a unit of 
value. The use of the term measure, as applied to money, is intended 
sometimes to create the impression that when the money is gone the 
measure is gone, and business must suffer from complete confusion in all 
that pertains to values or prices. But the truth is, that the capacity of 
money of account to express prices is absolutely unlimited, and is in no 
way disturbed or affected by the presence or absence of money, 

The difference between naming a price and making a payment is just 
the difference between saying a dollar and laying down a dollar. But 
the speaking of dollars in naming a price. is not even a reference to the 
coin; the dollar being the unit of our money of account, is in practice 
used without any mental reference to the coin. This was shown in Eng- 
land, where for centuries they employed the pound sterling as the unit of 
their money of account, when there was no such coin. It was so in our 
colonial days, when our money of account was in pounds, shillings and 
pence, to which no coins had ever corresponded. The great function of 
the precious metals as money is not measurement of values, but as a me- 
dium of payment universally acceptable and applicable where other and 
cheaper means of adjustment do not give satisfaction. 

Whilst, therefore, we regard the production of the New-York bank 
officer as worthy of serious consideration, coming, as it does, from a man 
of sound mind and great experience, we differ from him wholly as to the 
expediency of a currency of notes on demand, issued by the treasury. 
We look upon the present occasion as presenting fairly to Congress and 
the Cabinet the question of a national paper currency, under circum- 
stances which make it desirable and economical. We believe it to be not 
only a practicable but, under proper precautions, and in harmony with 
the leading banks, a wise financial measure. It does not involve any 
entanglement with the banks like that which existed under the sub-treas- 
ury system. The government could maintain the present system of the 
treasury in receiving only gold and silver and its own notes. It would 
not make its deposits in the banks. The substance of the arrangement 
would be that the banks entering into the arrangement should receive 
this government currency in payment of all debts and on deposit, and pay 
it out in place of their own notes; the government giving proper assur- 
ances that the currency should be kept at par with silver and gold, and 
that it should not be issued more rapidly than might be agreed from 
time to time. The government being also bound to redeem the notes if 
they accumulated unduly in the banks, in such manner as should be satis- 
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factory, and pay all expenses specially incident to the circulation, and 
also such rate as may be agreed for the abandonment of their circulation 
by the banks. 

This mode of operation does not involve any dangerous reliance upon 
the banks by the government, and no failure of the banks could inflict any 

eater loss or inconvenience on the public treasury than the necessity of 
paying its own notes, when demand should be made. The government 
would not commit these notes to the banks to be issued, but would pay 
its current expenditures in treasury notes, to which the banks would give 
increased currency by receiving them and paying them again as they 
would their own notes. With discreet management this system would 
pay its own expenses, pay the banks for their agency, and leave a good 
margin of profit to the public treasury. It would be a protection to the 
banks in seasons of commercial revulsion, and would enable the banks 
at such a time to weather the storm without those violent and sudden 
contractions which are alike dangerous to every commercial and indus- 
trial interest. PHILADELPHIA, 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

Mr. Cnase, the Secretary of the Treasury, visited New-York in No- 
vember, and completely succeeded in the negotiation of the public loan. 

It will be remembered that Congress, at its July session, authorized a 
loan of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, leaving at the option 
of the secretary, in his negotiations, three forms of issue, viz.: bonds of 
twenty years, bonds or treasury notes, not to exceed three years, and 
United States notes of small denominations, without interest, payable 
on demand, or running one year with inrerest. In all cases, the interest 
to be paid was limited, and the aggregate amount of increased indebt- 
edness was not to exceed the sum of two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. 

In the month of August, the banks of New-York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia were invited to a conference, and the delegates appointed in 
pursuance to such invitation received from the secretary in person a frank 
and full statement of the wants of the government, accompanied by an 
expression of his own financial views. The several conferences so held 
in the city of New-York, notwithstanding the gloom which then hung 
over the country, resulted, as our readers already know, in an agreement 
by the banks to take immediately fifty millions, with the privilege of 
taking, at their option, one hundred millions additional, in two amounts, 
of fifty millions each. 

Subsequently, the second fifty millions were subscribed by the banks, 
the option of taking a third fifty millions expiring on the Ist December 
instant. The issues for these hundred millions assume the form of three 
years’ bonds, paying an interest of 7 3-10 per cent. 

It is understood that the secretary proposed for only one hundred and 
fifty millions under this head of the national loan. Such was his confi- 
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dence in the patriotism and energies of our people, and in the resources 
of the country, that no doubt rested upon his mind that, with the imme- 
diate aid of the banks, supported by a popular subscription, the large 
sums necessary for the successful prosecution of the war could be assur- 
edly raised. 

We cordially endorse the opinions of the N ational Intelligencer, who 
say, that events have fully proved the, wisdom and foresight of Mr, 
Cuase. The first two subscriptions for fifty millions each have been fol- 
lowed by a seven per cent. loan at par, in twenty years’ bonds, of a third 
fifty millions, leaving with the banks the option of taking the fourth 
fifty millions in three years’ bonds at 7 3-10 per cent. 

We feel a pride in declaring that we can find no parallel in the history 
of any European government, and certainly not in our own, of transac- 
tions of such magnitude, ¢ carried to a successful termination by any finan- 
cial minister, surrounded, as Mr. Cuase has been, by a gigantic rebellion 
and civil war af home, and an almost entire absence of sympathy from 
abroad. 

It is true, as we learn, that several propositions from abroad, having 
reference to an alleged desire of the people of Europe to participate in 
this loan, and various proposals for the disposition of large sums abroad 
have been received, all of which have been respectfully declined. 

To the financial skill of Secretary Case, and the large and compre- 
hensive patriotism of the bank managers of the North, are we indebted 
for our continued ability to meet promptly, in coin or its equivalent, the 
extraordinary demands upon the treasury. And all will admit that the 
integrity, as ‘also the energy with which the affairs of the treasury de- 
partment have been administered, notwithstanding the overwhelming dv- 
ties devolved upon it, have justly "inspired that confidence in its m: inage- 
ment which has elicited the generous and patriotic responses of the 
whole people, when appealed to by the secretary for financial support. 


Tue Seven Per Cent. Treasury Notes. 


The question having been mooted as to whether the holders of the 
7.30 percent. treasury notes have the right to demand their conversion 
into stock, the New-York Tribune publishes the following correspondence 
upon the point: 


No. 27 Wall-street, New-York, Oct. 29, 1861. 


Hon. S. P. Cuasz, Secretary of the Treasury: 

Sir,— Will you have the goodness to inten us whether the holder of 
7 3-10 treasury notes has the privilege of exchanging them for twenty 
years six per cent. bonds at any time before the maturity of said notes ! 
The supplementary act says the secretary may issue said bonds, but the 
question arises as to whether he has the option, or whether the holder of 
notes has the right to demand the exchange at any time. 


With much respect, your obedient servants, 
Wma. & Joun O’Brien. 
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Treasury Department, Vovember 2, 1861. 


Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 29th ult. is received. The act of 
Congress to which you refer does not, in express terms, give the holders 
of the three years’ bonds the right to demand their exchange at any 
time before their maturity for six per cent. bonds, running twenty years, 
but it authorizes the secretary to make such exchange, and this authority 
is regarded by this department as entitling the holders to the option of 
making such exchange. 


Ve ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 


GrorceE IHarrineton, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Messrs. Wa. and Joun O’Brigen, Vew-York. 


The following is an authentic statement of the public debt of the United 
States, as it stood on the 16th November, 1861: 


DOE TORS, OE OOM 4 5 cis ckidccdacenekseaaaneueecian 2,883,364 
“ 18477, : 9,415,250 
1848, 8,708,342 
1858, ! ; PERE 20,000,000 
1860, . 7,022,000 
. 1861, 6 R 18,415,000 
Texas indemnity, 5 per cent., 8,461,000 
Texas debt, 
Oregon war debt, 6 per cent., 


Treasury Notes. 


Act of 28d December, 1857, 
Act of 17th December, 1860, 


Act of June, 1860, and February and March, 1861,.. 


$ 664,200 
9,433,950 


- 10,405,950 


4,655,900 


Tariff act of March 2, 1861, 
AgG OE Paty 17, TOOT jas. oi0s cccivice seceskseseesaees wiscmgnactie 47,336,500 


$ 143,418,348 


Market Va.vues or Unirep States Loans, Decemper, 1861. 


Interest payable in January and July. 


‘ Principal Offered. Asked. 
Description of Securities. Rate. payable. Per ct. Per ct. 


Inscribed Certificates,...... $ 2,883,364 1862 .. 943 .. 96 
Inscribed Certificates, 9,415,250 1867 .. 88 ior” ae 
Coupon Bonds,.......... ‘ee, ee 1868 Ss 4. OF 
Inscribed Certificates, . are ates (oe ae... = = @ 
1871 .. 82} .. 838 
mit sk. = oo 8 
1874 .. 83 -- 83% 
1881 .. 934 .. 933 
1881 .. 89% .. 90 
1864 .. 100 .. 100 


( 929,000) 
Inscribed Certiticates,.... § sesinnestihs bs: 


Coupon Bonds,...... are ‘amen 


Coupon Bonds,.......... ) os 
Inscribed Certificates,.... § aeied - 
a! 7 eee +++ «100,000,000 
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THE HISTORY OF A FORGER. 


I, A Stupendous Series of Forgeries, II. Detection, Arrest and Con. 
viction of the Forger. 


From the Philadelphia Press, November 27, 1861. 


Tue case of Jonn Hart, alias Henry Donne t, alias ALEXANDER 
Gay, alias Jutes Imbert, of France, &e., &c., &c., but truly Crrnas 
Beaumaris, of the Island of Martinique, West Indies, afterwards banker's 
clerk at Bristol, England, afterwards forger, swindler and convict in all 
the cities of America, and recently an inmate cf the Missouri State peni- 
tentiary, has been imperfectly ventilated in the daily papers. Few, in 
fact, save those immediately concerned in tracing his frauds, have com- 
prehended the boundless invention that stimulated them, the consum- 
mate experience and perseverance that sustained them, and the remarka- 
ble success that attended them. Since the time of Monrog Epwarps 
no forger has ventured so largely or been rewarded so handsomely. 
And in view of the fact that he is now an inmate of our county prison, 
and that strenuous efforts are being made to avert his punishment, and 
again cast him loose upon society, to devise new means of villainy, we 
have thought fit to recount his exploits, and make public the system 
whereby he has operated. 

To say with certainty that he was born in the island of Martinique, 
and that he was of French extraction, would be hazardous; for his dupli- 
cities have been so numerous that the true history of his early life is 
probably known only to himself. It is certain, however, that his parents 
were highly respectable, and he was afforded a thorough education at 
Yale College, New-Haven. By this means he became equally versed in 
the French and the English literature, and has preserved many of his own 
metrical compositions in both languages. The works of the leading au- 
thors he studied thoroughly, and many a fragment of sentiment that he 
has since appropriated to further his nefarious schemes was gleaned in the 
quiet paths at the City of Elms. From the beginning Beaumats was 
bad; he turned to account every quotation, maxim, theory and fact. He 
seems to have resolved in early life to be a villain, and no young man at 
law, or medicine, or theology, devoted himself so systematically to his 
profession. He doubtless comprehended at that time schemes of fraud 
that have been since too well executed. Sailing for England, at the 
age of twenty-three, he entered the banking-house of Daniet & Sov, at 
Bristol, and made himself acquainted with all the details of banking, of 
commerce and of trade. Here he became a defaulter, and was obliged 
to flee the country. The captain of the vessel in which he embarked 
became sick on the voyage, and died before reaching the West Indies. 
Begavumais assumed the command, ingratiated himself with the crew, and 
had the vessel steered for Trinidad, where he represented himself as her 
owner, and disposed of the craft and her valuable cargo. 
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At Martinique he derived a considerable sum from his parents, and 
commenced the business of trader and shipping merchant. He soon af- 
terwards won the affection of a wealthy and beautiful woman of the island, 
who married him, and his success, if honestly pursued, now bade fair to 
be beyond expectation. 

He organized almost immediately, however, a system of smuggling, ex- 
tending to all the West India Islands, both French and English, so thorough 
and comprehensive that the revenue officers were for a long time bafiled. 
He was at length detected, and in most of the Caribee Islands a price was 
set upon him. He landed at Key West in the year 1850, with several 
thousand dollars in his possession, and copious blanks of bills of ex- 
change as used by the leading houses of England and the Antilles, sig- 
natures of bankers, shippers and merchants, and the houses of their cor- 
respondents in the United States. The partner of his flight was the 
wife of an Italian merchant, who had befriended Beaumats. 

At Charleston he bought bills of the Bank of Charleston on the Bank 
of Liverpool, amounting to £5,000 sterling, in “first, second and third” 
parts. The “ third” was mailed to Bartye Bros. & Co., and the proceeds 
placed to the account of Biancuarp & Suerman, Boston, subject to the 
order of Henry Best. The “first and second” were sold to Brown 
Bros. & Company, of Baltimore, by a Mr. Henry Comer. The “first 
and second” were, of course, returned from England protested; but 
Beaumais, in the mean time, had slipped away, with the neat profit of 
one hundred per cent., and the Baltimore firm £5,000 out of pocket. In 
this way he operated successfully upon the houses of GzorcE Peaxopy, 
Buake, Howr & Co., Wittram Howeti & Son, Brancuarp, SHERMAN 
& Co., Crank & Brorner, and half the responsible bankers and brokers 
in the country, being sometimes disappointed, but oftener successful. 
Having accumulated about $75,000 in specie, he had it shipped to Mar- 
tinique to the care of his wife, writing a letter to her at the same time 
ina disguised hand, stating that Cepnas Beaumais had passed through 
nature to eternity. The last request of the deceased . had been that his 
wife should leave the Indies for France, and take up her abode at Mar- 
seilles, where, by means of the means he had bequeathed her, she might 
bring up her two children virtuously and respectably. The poor woman 
observed his will to the letter, and is at this time, most probably, nego- 
tiating for a second partner. 

His swindle upon Pres, Grore & Co., amounted to three hundred 
pounds, and was accomplished by slipping an old steamboat bill into an 
envelope, which BLaxe, Hower & Co. supposed to be the “ third” of a 
bill of exchange. He took the “third” away, however, and sold the bill 
twice. When Brake & Co. were applied to relative to this matter, they 
responded that the “third” was in their possession. 

He next forged a letter, purporting to be from a responsible house at 
St. Bartholomew, which introduced him to Wiu1am Howe. & Son, 
of Baltimore. The letter enclosed two bills of exchange for seven thou- 
sand dollars. They were accepted, and the money forwarded to Brav- 
mats, at New-York; but he became fearful and refused to call for it. 
Of course the bills were returned protested. While in Charleston, soon 
afterwards, he sold bills of exchange for eleven thousand dollars, receiving 

33 
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cotton in return, which was shipped to Scummt & Co., New-York, and 
the proceeds paid to Beaumais. The bills were worthless and the buyer 
swindled. He did the same thing at Wilmington, North Carolina, re- 
ceiving one thousand barrels of turpentine for forged bills of exchange, 
The turpentine was shipped to Bordeaux. In 1854 he was detected in 
Baltimore, but liberated on “ straw bail.” Notwithstanding the noto- 
riety he at that time obtained, Braumais returned to the city soon after- 
wards, preceded by a letter of introduction, and bought five thousand 
dollars’ worth of flour with forged bills of exchange on ‘England, purport- 
ing to be drawn up by Roruscump & Conen. “The flour was shipped 
to his order, sold, and the proceeds paid over, with the bankers dis- 
consolate. 

In 1855 he sent a letter to MippLeron & Co., New-York, dated Bar- 
badoes, and signed by Samver Mussen, a correspondent of the bankers. 
Mussen stated that he had bought a cargo of pitch-pine lumber from 
BEavMAls, paying him with a bill of exchange for £100. The “first 
and second” of the bill were enclosed. He requested MrpDLeETOon to ne- 
gotiate for the sale, and pay over the specie to Beaumais. Supposing it 
to be all right, the money was paid. The “third” of the same bill was 
sold to Sporrorp & Co., and all of the three parts were forgeries. 
Thus, Beaumats had not only forged the bill, but had added swindling 
to forgery. His manner of mailing letters at post-offices, a thousand 
miles away, will be explained in connection with his P hiladelphia trans- 
actions. 

With an abundance of money, Beaumaris came to this city in the 
early part of 1856, and took board at what is now the New-York Hotel, 
Walnut-street, below Front. He seems to have had a presentiment that 
he would soon be detected. Accordingly, calling in the landlord, he 
stated that he was about to sail for France, to be absent for seven years. 
Unwilling to be burdened with baggage, he requested that a ‘large 
bundle might be deposited in the house, subject to his order at the end 
of that time. 

The landlord took the papers, and they remained in his custody until 
a few weeks ago. They were, really, blank bills of exchange, such as 
are used by the leading be ankers of the West Indies and Engl: and, and 
legitimate ‘signatures and letters of capitalists and business men in Eu- 
rope and America. These he had collected years before, evidently 
intending to employ them in his villainies. They are all now in the 
hands of the detective police. 

The history of his Western swindles, that now occurred, has been de- 
tailed in the journals of St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chic: ago. We have 
not here sufficient space to enter into them. Suflice it to say, that the 
old game of forging and selling bills of exchange was repeated, Brav- 
MAIS representing a certain ALEXANDER Gay. He had succeeded in 
duping St. Louis and Chicago firms to the amount of $25,000 or 
$100,000, by forged bills. To R. K. Swirr & Brorners, of that city, 
he sold a ‘forged ‘draft for £2,800 sterling, receiving in return bills of 
exchange on the Bank of England. Being unknown in Chicago, the 
firm employed a detective officer to follow Braumars. His suspicious 
conduct, and his sudden flight to Canada, aggravated their fears, and 
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finally he was overtaken at an obscure town in Canada West, where he 
was living under the name of Jutes Impert—which many believe to be 
his true name—and induced to go to New-York. Here his behavior 
was marked by the utmost cunning and capacity. He created 
“friend,” who never “turned up,” simply because his existence was 
altogether fabulous. This friend was an exceedingly convenient _person- 
age. If certain forged drafts were produced, Imperr employed his dear 
friend, Mons. Durroy, to explain away his complicity ; and straightway 
a letter, mailed in Canada, came to the Tombs, wherein Mons. Durronx 
exculpated Imbert, and took the whole blame upon his own head. The 
fact was, that Durron’s letters were forged by Beaumars in the Tombs, 
and quietly mailed to a Canada postmaster, who had them re-enclosed 
and directed to Braumais at New-York. Towever, Beaumats, or In- 
pert, was taken to St. Louis, and in November duly convicted of 
forgery, and sentenced to seven years in the State prison. 

The confinement of Beaumaris in the State prison was marked by ex- 
ceeding good behavior and every indication of contrition. His society 
was coveted by the turnkeys and wardens, to whom he related a thon- 
sand incidents of adventure and travel; and he so prevailed upon a 
fellow convict, that the latter gave him, on release, twenty-five dollars, 
his whole worldly goods. The prison-keeper signed a paper to the gov- 
ernor, begging that he might be pardoned, and after five years of incar- 
ceration he was set free, “with a gift of ten dollars from the officials. 
Haggard, friendless, pale with the results of jail life, Beauaars stepped 
into the open world. Most men would have yielded or betaken them- 
selves to some honest though laborious pursuit. But the inflexible 
spirit of Beaumaris had been shut away, only to come forth with re- 
newed energy, bitterness and power. He took the train for Philadel- 
phia, and ¢: alles d upon his old landlord, at the foot of Walnut-street, for 
the bundle of papers left in his care five years before. They were de- 
livered up to him, and he took board at once in a dwelling not far from 
Third and Walnut streets, where he launched into new and greater 
schemes of fraud. We can demonstrate his rare mental tenacity in the 
best way, by stating that he commenced to forge responsible names 
from recollection, after an interval of seven years, during which time he 
had not seen them, and in a manner so masterly that experts were de- 
ceived. 

The narration of his detection will close his career up to the present 
time. On the 18th of October last, Postmaster Wa.zorn received a 
letter from the postmaster of Portland, Maine, enclosing another letter, 
addressed to “Joun Hart, Philadelphia.” The postmaster requested 
Mr. Watborn to observe the said Joun Hart, as he was suspected to be 
«swindler. Detective Ben Franx.iy was placed upon the scent. He 
soon noticed a man, poorly attired, and with a sprinkling of gray in his 
hair, a shallow eye, of a pale blue color, and a whitened, spectral face, as of 
one just released from jail, that hovered about the post-office, skulking in 
beer saloons and around the newspaper offices and restaurants. The 
stranger had no friends that he could be seen speaking with, and kept a 
greedy and anxious eye forever towards the post-office delivery window. 
This man was quietly watched by Mr. Franxu1y, who thus found out his 
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boarding-house and learned his habits. The man came to the window 
one morning and asked for letters addressed to Jonn Hart, stating, at 
the same time, that his own name was Henry Donnewt. The clerk re- 
fused to deliver up the letters, but, on the receipt of an order from Harz, 
which was forthcoming soon afterward, in delicate handwriting, signed 
“ Joun Hart,” who purported to be sick. Mr. Franxiry followed him 
through numerous alleys, and finally saw him drop into his boarding- 
house, where he remained long enough to peruse the letter. The de- 
livery clerk was at once changed in the post-office, and the same day 
Donvett (or Beaumats) inquired for a Jetter for Cuartes C. Crooxs, 
Mr. Josuua Taacert, an experienced detective, now took up the trail, 
and noticed that Donnetu went repeatedly to the Bank of Commerce, 
He was informed that Donnext had endorsed certain bills of exchange, 
purporting to be drawn by Tuomas Dantet, of St. Thomas, Barbadoes, 
to the order of Samuet P. Mussew & Sons, payable at the house of 
Dantes, in England. The same had been placed in the hands of 
Bowen & Fox for negotiation, and had been offered by them to Brown, 
Bros. & Co., whose office is adjacent to the bank. From Bowrn & 
Fox the detectives learned that Donnett had mailed them a letter from 
Wilmington, Del., enclosing a bill for £1,708 9s. sterling, and asking 
that it be sold. The letter was plausible and business-like. It asked 
that a certificate of deposit of the proceeds of the bill be forwarded to 
him at Wilmington. The “third” of the bill was not forthcoming with 
the “ first and second.” Donne. stated, however, that he expected it 
from St. Thomas, and asked Bowen & Fox to inquire at the office for 
said letter, and open it. They did so, and found a letter marked “Ship, 
5,” and bearing every indication of having been mailed at St. Thomas. 
It contained the “third” of the bill of exchange and some plausible gos- 
sip. Every thing seemed correct to Bowen & Fox; but Brown Bro- 
THERS refusing to cash the bill unless Bowen & Fox would endorse it; 
they refused, and the whole scheme fell through. 

The next day Donne. received from the post-office the letter of 
Bowen & Fox, that they had mailed to Wilmington, and been there re- 
mailed to him in this city. 

The officers, including Detective Gzorce H. Smirn, received informa- 
tion at this time that Donnext was practicing the same system upon A. 
Be.mont & Co., of New-York. And hard upon the three transactions 
came the letter referred to from Portland, showing that the ramifications 
of his great swindle had extended over to New-England, where a mer- 
chant named Cram had been addressed, and offered a tempting West 
India agency, with two bills of exchange, which he was desired to cash. 
Hart's or Donne t’s letter to Cram was a model of business correspond- 
ence, and the device of a ship letter was again resorted to, the snares 
being perfect at all points, and the rich premium cunningly thrown out 
to infatuate and blind his victim. Cram was no fool, however, and re- 
fused to be crammed. The end of it was, that Mr. Harr, otherwise Mr. 
Downett, otherwise Cepnas Beaumais, was taken into custody by Bern. 
Franky, and locked up in Moyamensing jail, with forgerics, embracing 
in their object $50,000, to be accounted for before twelve men and a 
tipstaff. 
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The West India banks and fac similes had thus been brought into use 
after a lapse of several years; but the means whereby Braumais had 
obtained the “ship” stamps and foreign postage marks were explained 
by Postmaster WatBory, to whom Beavumais had addressed the follow- 
ing letter: 


“Dear Sir,—lI arrived here from St. Thomas, at New-York, yesterday 
before noon, and left immediately for this place, with the intention of 
going to Baltimore in a few days, after having visited my friends in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. I was charged to deliver the enclosed to Mr. 
Jonn H. Tuomas, by a merchant of St. Thomas. I understand that this 
is contrary to law, and that all letters must be delivered to the Post-Office 
Department. I therefore enclose the letter to your address, to be dis- 
posed of as you best know. 

“ Yours, respectfully, Joun Brenina.” 


Of course, the postmaster marked the letter “ ship,” as if it had arrived 
by vessel, and Beauvais made it to appear that his Philadelphia forgeries 
were really genuine letters from reliable men in the West Indies. His 
forgeries, moreover, were excellent ones. They were not servile imita- 
tions of handwriting, but joined the general spirit of the original, with 
sufficient variations to make them above doubt. The originals of many 
of these imitations have been compared with the forgeries, and the latter 
are perfect counterparts. The man’s understanding of all the details of 
trade—shipping produce, &c.—never intrusive, but always evident, can be 
seen in several letters he has indited. In his conversation he is often 
sparkling and always affable. Some of his private papers disclose a 
cultivated taste and a love oft the beautiful. He has written in his diary 
choice extracts, evidently made at random from his readings, and in a life 
of adventure has acquired an extensive knowledge of men and places, that 
makes his conversation amusing and interesting. His defence is weak ; 
but on the trial, which has just been finished, he evinced his skill and 
keenness in watching his lawyer, and giving him the necessary advice as 
to the conduct of the case. Lewis C. Cassipy represented the common- 
wealth and Cuartes Brooxs the defendant. The trial was a long one, 
and, although in the end convicted, Beaumats was ready with twenty-one 
reasons for a new trial, which his counsel filed at once. The banking 
and business community are largely interested in this case, and Mr. 
FRANKLIN, with a view to enlighten and caution the public, intends to 
publish the life and trial of Cernas Breavumais, whom the officer well 
denominates as the “‘ Naporgon of Forgers.” Bravumais has not resorted 
to acids or any of the devices which Monroz Epwarps and other coun- 
terfeiters and forgers generally adopt. Like Herrmany, he has no appa- 
ratus, and his wonderful performances have been accomplished simply by 
his dexterity and sleight-of-hand, whereby he has played to select houses; 
and now, on his second retirement from the stage, can look back to at 
least $200,000 as the receipts of his exhibitions. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATIONAL FINANCES, 
IN CONNECTION WITH A NATIONAL BANK. 


Cc > I.—1. Extent of Commerce of United States. Currency of United States. 
Necessity for a Currency of Uniform and se Me Valus. 4, Sub- Treasury 

p Seog 

Cnarter II.—1. Of what the Currency Consists. 2. Paper Money and Specie, The 
Defects of a Paper Currency Consid red. 4, ie Necessity for Restricting ¢ Srevdien 
Ae Bank Notes to the vicinity where issued. 5. A National Bank, 6. Its Constitution- 
ality. 

Cnapter III.—1. The History of Public or ee Banks. The Banks of Venice, 
Barcelona, Genoa, Amsterdam and Hamburgh. . The yoy of England. 


Cuapter IV.—1. The Finances of the ace. 2. Ways and Means. 3. Arguments 
in Favor of the Establishment of a National Bank. 4. Sketch of the Charter of such 
@ Bank. 5. The Probability of the Success of the Bank. 6. ts Effect on the Finances 
and Commerce of the Country. 7. The Bank Considered as a Commercial Establish- 
ment. 8. As the Fiscal Agent of the Government, no possible loss canoceur., 9. Jmpos- 
sibility of its being made a Political Machine. 10. The Profits of the Bank. 11. An 
Imaginary Statement of its Business. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir has been truly said, by an able financial writer, Mr. A. B. Jounson, 
that the evil effects of the bad management of the United States Bank 
in its latter days were not confined to the wide-spread disasters which 
accompanied the failure of that institution, but are of a much more last- 
ing nature; as the bad name which those disasters gave the bank, and 
the memory of its failure, will long continue to be powerful arguments 
against another institution of a similar national character. While this is 
undoubtedly the fact, it is not flattering to the intelligence of our finan- 
cialists and the public generally. They do not discriminate between the 
abuses in the management of the bank, and the bank eee and they 
adopt the very illogical conclusion, that because those abuses existed, it 
is impossible for a national bank to exist without them. 

When we consider the vast commerce of the United States, as well 
with foreign nations as between the different sections of the country, a 
national bank seems to be an absolute necessity. At present many hun- 
dred local banks furnish the media of exchanges for our vast internal 
commerce; and, whatever may be the law and the theory regarding our 
currency, the fact is, that it isnot of uniform value, or anything approach- 
ing that condition. A dollar, therefore, in one section of the country is 
of a different value from a dollar in another ; and, what makes the matter 
still worse, the valuations are continually ch: anging in obedience to laws 
which govern the currency, which laws have been systematically disre- 
garded in many portions of the country for years back. This state of 
things oppresses commerce severely, and has tended probably more than 
any other single circumstance to keep the West in a constant financia 
fever, and consequent chronic state of financial embarrassment. We 
leave out of consideration, at present, the losses which the community 
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periodically suffers from the failure of banks, although these losses within 
the past year have amounted to many millions of dollars, and confine our 
attention at present to the evils arising from a redundant and depreciated 
currency. 

If the currency of the country were purely a metallic one, the word dol- 
lar would represent one unchanging value or quantity of gold at all times 
and in all places, and the premium of exchange on New-York, at distant 
parts of the country could never rise above the cost of forwarding the 

specie by express. ‘Thus, if a man in Chicago purchases a bill of goods 
in New-York payable six months after date, he knows that he can pay 
for the goods when his note falls due, at a cost of about a quarter of one 
per cent., which the express companies charge for carrying the money 
from Chicago to New-York. The surest proof, however, of the assertion 
that specie ‘has not been the e currency of the country, lies in the fact, that 
for many years past the rate of exchange in Chicago on New-York has 
always been much above this rate, and often reaching extravagant premi- 
ums. This is caused by the currency which the Chicago people have 
been accustomed to call money and to treat as such. It was issued, for 
the most part, by banks situated at remote places; and redemption was 
an incident of its constitution which was generally overlooked. In con- 
sequence of this inconvertibility into specie on demand, it was, of course, 
subject to constant and violent fluctuations in value, until the final crash 
attending the Southern rebellion completely annihilated the systeni, by de- 
stroying the value of the deposited securities on which the currency was 
based. A Chicago merchant, therefore, purchasing goods in New-York, 
payable in six months, instead of being able to tell what the goods cost 
him, could not do so until the time of payment arrived, for the premium 
of exchange must be added to the cost, and that premium might be one 
or five per cent. It is easy to see what a very great incubus on the West- 
ern community such a currency system must have been, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that the people of the West have been delivered from 
this evil by the panic attending the great rebellion. It is true that they 
have achieved their deliverance at the cost of six or seven million doll: a's, 
but this will be considered cheap after the experience of a few years of a 
healthy currency. At present, however, there is great danger that the 
old evil will reappear in various quarters of the country. The disastrous 
panic in financial and commercial circles which succeeded the breaking 
out of the war, caused a sudden and extensive contraction of the cur- 
rency. Business was diminished to little over half its usual amount, and, 
in consequence, but half the usual amount of currency was needed to 
transact it. Everywhere the banks were called upon ‘to redeem their 
bills, and in many portions of the country the demand was not complied ” 
with. The suspension of specie payments did not stop the contraction. 
The currency returned to the banks to pay debts due to the banks, and 
the process continued until the amount of currency in circulation bore 
its proper proportion to the business of the country. During the spring 
and summer of 1861 the bank circulation remained at a low figure, but in 
the fall a natural increase in business began to call for an expansion of the 
currency. In consequence of the almost total obliteration of the Illinois 
and Wisconsin banks, the chief expansion has been on the part of East- 
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ern institutions, who have been furnishing the currency with which the 
crops of the West have been moved to the seaboard. The demand still 
continues, and the banks of this State have been and are expanding their 
circulation much more rapidly than they contracted it last year. The evil 
to be feared is, that this expanding process may go too far, and that 
when, during the winter, business becomes dull, the return of these bills 
for redemption will harass and embarrass the banks. 

Now, perhaps, more than at any other time in our commercial history, 
do we want a national bank of large capital to regulate and control the 
finances and the currency. Now, perhaps, an opportunity offers, more 
favorable than any that has ever before occurred, for establishing such an 
institution. The history of the Bank of England is full of suggestiveness 
to us; and as that institution, which has done so much to spread British 
commerce and to make London the centre of the financial world, owes its 
origin to the embarrassment of the government in time of war, our gov- 
ernment has now an opportunity of erecting a similar institution; and 
while it provides, through that means, money to carry on the war, may 
confer upon the country similar benefits to those which the Bank of Eng- 
land has conferred on the British kingdom. 

It hardly requires any argument in this place to prove that the present 
system for conducting the finances of the government is a failure. In times 
of commercial activity millions of dollars are piled up in the treasury 
vaults, withdrawn from the commerce of the country ; and, even when the 
government is poor and a borrower, this system requires what is called a 
working balance of several millions. These sums are lying idle without 
interest, and the various offices are conducted at a heavy cost. All this 
expense and waste would be averted if the government could find a bank 
with capital sufficient to take its account and do its business. Again, in 
times when the government wants money, the Sub-Treasury system is to- 
tally unable to aid it. The government, at such a time, is precisely in 
the condition of a merchant who undertakes to conduct a large business 
without keeping a bank account. In these enlightened times such a mer- 
chant would be hard to find ; and it speaks ill for the financial abilities of 
the government that it adopts a policy, in its monetary dealings, which has 
been discarded by the mercantile community for a period of two hundred 
years. The accumulations of the English government, instead of being 
buried in the vaults of the treasury, go at once into the Bank of England, 
and there have an immediate, practical, beneficial effect upon the nation, 
by remaining in fact a portion of the currency ; whereas, in our system, 
the money is as effectually removed from any influence on commerce as 
it would be were it hidden away in small amounts in old stockings, or 
buried fathoms deep in the sea. 

We purposely avoid alluding minutely to the history of the Bank of 
the United States. Unfortunately, the question of bank or no bank early 
became a party one, and a revival of old issues which might awaken 
feelings of party rancor, now happily dead and buried, would be produc- 
tive of no good in the present discussion. The history of the first bank, 
however, may be appealed to as showing, under unfavorable circumstances, 
a complete success. Wound up at the termination of its term of incor- 
poration, every dollar of its capital was returned to the stockholders, after 
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paying remunerative dividends while it was in operation. Nor was the 
second bank less successful. Had it wound up when its charter expired, 
a like result would have been experienced, but the injudicious attempt to 
continue its national character after it was deprived of its national charter, 
could hardly have resulted otherwise than in failure. 


Cuapter II. 


The business of a community requires a certain amount of currency as a 
circulating medium. This currency consists, in the first place, of absolute 
money, gold and silver,—the current coins of the republic. In addition to 
the precious metals, our currency consists, besides, of certificates of indebt- 
ness of various kinds, representing the metallic money in a greater or 
less degree, and some of which is called, by courtesy, money. The prin- 
cipal part of this element in the currency consists of bank notes, which 
are in fact promises to pay gold and silver on demand, and bank deposits, 
which are transferred by checks, Bills and notes are also, properly speak- 
ing, a part of the currency, but in its restricted sense we only recognise 
that as currency which is payable on demand. 

The amount of currency which the business of the country requires 
varies, of course, with particular seasons of the year; fluctuates with in- 
creased or decreased activity in mercantile affairs; is larger when prices 
are high, and less, at seasons when business is depressed. An undue ex- 
pansion of the currency tends to foster speculation, while a contraction 
below the point which is really required, tends to cripple commerce and 
restrict mercantile transactions. Those who oppose the issue of any other 
currency than specie attribute to the use of bank notes all the evils which 
result from expansion. In fact, however, the expansion of the volume of 
bank currency rarely causes the evils attending commercial crises. It is 
the expansion of credit, the greater volume of certificates of individual 
indebtedness in the shape of bills and notes, that usually produces the evil 
effect. The expansion is felt on the volume of bank note currency to a 
certain extent, but it only becomes a dangerous element when the banks 
are not in a position promptly to respond to the calls upon them for re- 
demption. So long as specie payments on demand are inexorably 
required, the volume of bank note currency will regulate itself. As busi- 
ness declines and a Jess amount of currency is required to transact it, the 
surplus gradually finds its way into the banks, and is thus gradually with- 
drawn. Where, however, prompt redemption in specie on demand is not 
exacted from the banks, this gradual withdrawal of the surplus currency is 
impossible, and, in consequence, it blocks up the avenues of finance and 
falls in value below the specie which it represents. 

_ Another evil of the bank note currency lies in the fact that notes are 
issued at one place and paid out as currency in another. Such bank 
notes, payable only at a distance, are always less valuable than specie, 
because they cost time and money to convert into specie. This evil is 
among the worst which our people have to contend with. Bank notes 
ought not to circulate out of the town or district where they are payable, 
because the moment they leave that sphere they become depreciated in 
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value and are no longer what they purport to be, the representatives of 
specie. 

There are two schools of financialists who have widely different views 
in matters relating to the currency. The bullionist stoutly maintains 
all bank notes to be frauds on the community, and is for a purely unmixed 
metallic currency.* On the other hand, many believe that paper promises 
to pay ought alone to be used for such a purpose. 

As usual in such eases, the truth will be found between these extremes, 
If there were no bank notes to-morrow, they would only give place to in- 
dividual debts; and if the currency were all bank notes, without any 
obligation to redeem in specie, expansion and final ruin would be the 
result. 

The bullionist, perhaps, is nearer the truth than the other. In princi: 
ple, at least, nothing is, or ever can become, money that is not itself in- 
trinsically valuable. The only value bank notes possess is the faith 
which people have in their ability to procure money for them whenever 
they want it. The precious met tals, therefi ore, are the true and only basis 
of all value ina currency, although their proper functions seem to be to 
settle the balances of trade rather than to be used in payment of each 
separate transaction. If a bank issues one hundred thousand dollars of 
its promises to pay on demand, and lends it to certain merchants fora 
certain specified time, the bank expects to be able to pay for its currency 
as fast as it comes back, but a final settlement of its accounts would not 
oblige it to pay it all in specie ; the balance only of its indebtedness over 
the debts to be paid to it would have to be settled in gold. The princi- 
ple is more clearly perceived in the foreign exchanges. ere, instead of 
payment being made for each transaction, it is the balance of trade alone 
which is transmitted in specie; and so of the currency, it is the balance 
alone which must, of necessity, be in the precious metals. It is, there- 
fore, clear, that to. bring about a perfectly metallic currency, all credit 
must be abolished, for the mere transferring of the business of furnish- 
ing the currency from the banks to the people does not accomplish that 
result. If a gold and silver currency be established, individual yer 
will multiply ; but, instead of being held by the banks, they will be held 
by the people themselves, and will be as much a part of the currency as 
ever. This was particularly apparent in Hamburgh in 1857, The currency 
there isa purely metallic one, no such thing as bank notes being known, 
all payments being made in silver. The Bank of Hamburgh is simply a 
storehouse for coin; it keeps it safely for the owner, but lends nothing 
and issues no notes. Here, certainly, if anywhere, the currency ought 
to be sound and financial affairs in a he: althy condition ; but here exactly 
the opposite results were experienced. The fabric of credit was found to 
be rotten to the core; bills, notes and other evidences of individual debt 
were in circulation to an extraordinary amount, and no bank panic in 
this country ever produced as bad results as were there experienced. It 
is impossible, therefore, to have such a thing as a purely metallic cur- 
rency unless credit is completely done away with; a propos: al which few 
would have the temerity to make, for to credit trade owes its vitality, and 
without it commerce would be simply impossible. Of necessity, our cit- 
culating medium must be mixed; but true stability will alone be expe- 
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rienced in keeping the credit part of it sternly subjected to the metallic, 
and at all times exchangeable, the one for the other. To produce this 
result has been the aim of all sound financialists, and although our sys- 
tems seem gradually tending towards perfection, the faultiness of our 
currency in that respect can be readily discerned, when we see that twice 
within five years the banks throughout a large portion of the country 
have suspended specie payments; while in very many sections of the 
country, for one reason or another, the credit portion of the currency 
never has been exchangeable for specie at par. We have indicated some 
ofthese reasons. The free banking system, so generally prevalent, is not 
favorable to prompt redemption, unless where, as in New-York, prompt 
redemption is enforced by heavy penalties. In Illinois, such a thing as 
prompt redemption was unknown. If the notes were not paid on de- 
mand, they might be protested, and then the bank could pay them with- 
in a certain time, without any penalty for the refusal to pay them on de- 
mand. In effect, therefore, Illinois bank notes were not payable on de- 
mand, but twelve or fifteen days after. In other sections other causes 
prevent prompt redemption, and the natural consequence is a depreciated 
and redundant currency. 

The very first and best quality of bank notes is convertibility into 
specie. No bank notes ought to be tolerated that are not so convertible 
on the spot where they are used; and if this is properly enforced, no re- 
dundancy of the currency can take place. Like the air-ball in a cistern, 
when the water raises it to a certain level it turns the faucet through 
which the water ran, and no more can enter ; so specie redemption always 
carries off the surplus currency. It is, in fact, the only way in which this 
end can be attained, as the history of every period of protracted suspen- 
sion clearly proves. When specie redemption is not enforced, the evils 
arising from an unduly expanded currency are sure to follow. What 
these evils are it is hardly necessary here to point out; for our people in 
every part of the country have, at one time or another, experienced 
them. ‘The worst effect, probably, is the uncertainty of values which 
such a state of things*brings about, and the greatest visible burden im- 
posed ona community is the large premiums of exchange exacted on re- 
mittances to the money centres, 

Of the many devices for rendering the bank note currency irredeema- 
ble, none is so effective as the practice of using the issues of all the banks 
of a state at par in all places in that state. Banks are located, purposely, 
at remote and almost inaccessible points, in order that their bills may not 
be returned to them; and the bills are always put into circulation as far 
away from the bank as possible, with a view to a like result. In Vir- 
ginia, quite recently, the notes of all the banks were taken at par in all 
business transactions. The banks at Richmond and other prominent 
points had branches in the interior, and the parent bank, almost invaria- 
bly, paid out the notes of the branches on which no demand for specie 
could be made unless presented to the branch office. The consequence 
of this practice was, that a person having funds in a Richmond bank, and 
desiring to transmit them to New-York, was obliged to submit to 
whatever charge for exchange the Richmond bank imposed; because, if 
he wished to draw his money, he would probably be paid in branch 
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notes, pay? able some where in the mountains. The expense of procur. 
ing specie for these notes and transmitting it to New-York being thus 
largely increased, the banks are enabled to maintain high rates for 
exchange. In other words, the currency is depreciated below the value 
of spec ie, by removing it from its legitimate sphere of action, be- 
cause it can be of equal value with specie only where it is exch: angea- 
ble for it. 

In New-York City the currency is as sound as it can possibly be made. 
Here nothing is considered money that is not exchangeable at once into 
gold. Such are the deposits in the banks which are payable on demand 
in gold; and such are the bills of all city banks also payable on demand. 
The bills of other banks in our State, although perfectly solvent, are not 
money here, because here they are out of their proper place. They are 
received at the Metropolitan Bank at a small discount, and promptly re- 
turned to the bank that issued them. When the currency of the coun- 
try at large is brought to the same condition as the currency of New- 
York, the people will have a legitimate subject of congratulation ; and to 
bring about that result is, or ought to be, the aim of every sound econo- 
mist. It may be asked what interest the people of the Eastern cities, 
where the currency is acknowledged to be sound, have in the currency of 
other sections ; but a moment’s reflection will show that derangements in 
the currency of any section with which we have dealings reacts upon us. 
This is so apps arent that it is deemed superfluous to enter into argument 
on the subject. 

When the second United States Bank was established, the financial 
condition of the country was in truth deplorable. Specie payments had 
been for some time suspended, and a gold or silver coin had become a 
rarity. The bank notes of the various sections were very largely depre- 
ciated in value, and this depreciation was not uniform. <A dollar note in 
Virginia might be worth but fifty cents in New-England, and the utmost 
confusion in consequence perv aded the monet: ary and commercial relations 
of the people. The bank was established to correct this state of things, 
and to furnish the people of all sections with a currency which should 
at least be of uniform and unchanging value. After the bank had been 
some years in operation it was admitted, as well by its opponents as by 
its friends, that it had fully accomplished at least this portion of what 
was expected from it, whatever its short- comings in other respects might 
have been; and it is more than probable that a great portion of the 
enmity which the bank called forth was occasioned by this fact. The 
whole army of small banks throughout the country rebelled at the au- 
thority which, by its example as well as by its acts, forced them to keep 
their issues in some proportion: to their ¢ ability to redeem them, and thus 
curtailed their profits; and it is probable, that the same opposition will 
reappear should a new national institution assert the same influence. 
When the Bank of England was first established, the opposition from the 
same or kindred sources was intense, and not only was the popular feel- 
ing sought to be influenced against it, but the money dealers were so 
confident of their strength as to appeal to Parliament for a dissolution 
of the corporation. Hi: appily for England the exigencies of the state were 
such as to require the bank, and it consequently lived through the storm 
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which was raised against it, to be one of the principal agencies in ex- 
tending the commerce of England abroad and fostering her industry at 
home. 

The immense business of the English treasury is transacted through 
the bank. In it are deposited all the revenues of the kingdom, and by it 
all disbursements are made. The transfer books of the government 
stocks are kept by it, and the dividends are paid when due. To do this 
work our government employs the expensive machinery of the sub-treas- 
uries at a heavy cost, while a national bank would gladly perform all the 
functions of those offices for the privileges of incorporation and keeping 
the government deposits. 

The authority of Congress under the Constitution to grant a charter 
to a national bank was very early questioned. It was contended that the 
government of the United States was limited to the exercise of the pow- 
ers enumerated in the Constitution, and that the power to incorporate a 
bank was not one of them. On the other side, it was argued that inci- 
dental as well as express powers necessarily belonged to every govern- 
ment, and that when a power was delegated to effect particular objects, 
allthe known and usual means of effecting these objects passed as inci- 
dental to them. A bank, it was said, wasa known and usual instrument 
by which several of the enumerated powers of the government were best 
exercised. The question came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1819, in the case of McCuttocn vs. Tur State or Maryianp, 
(4 Wheaton, 316.) The question had been settled, so far as Congress 
could settle it, by the passage of the acts incorporating both banks of the 
United States, but the Supreme Court considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to renew the discussion and definitively settle the matter by a decision 
of the highest judicial authority of the country. The question was very 
thoroughly discussed in the case above referred to, and the court decided 
that the law creating the Bank of the United States was one made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. The court afterwards reviewed this de- 
cision in the case of Oszorn vs. Tuz Unitep Srates Bank, (9 Wheaton, 
859,) and there admitted that Congress could not create a corporation 
for mere private purposes. The basis upon which the constitutionality 
of the bank rested was then declaregl to be the idea that it was founded 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the powers vested in the govern- 
ment, and that it was a proper instrument for that purpose. Although 
it traded for its own profit like a private individual, that was a necessary 
incident to the proper transacting of the public business, because the busi- 
ness of the government, for the transaction of which it was primarily 
created, could be best performed, in fact, could only be performed, by 
endowing the bank with the faculty of trading i in money. 

These decisions have permanently settled “the question of constitu- 
tionality, and if hereafter a national bank is established, these decision 
will be conclusive regarding the power of the government to call it into 
existence. 

Has the time come for the establishment of a United States Bank, and 
is the present condition of the government a favorable opportunity for estab- 
lishing it? These are the vital questions which call for the most serious 
attention of the nation. 
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Cnapter III. 


It is difficult to indicate the precise era of the commencement of bank- 
ing. It is generally considered to be a modern invention, but, like many 
other so-called modern inventions, it had its antetype in antiquity. In 
the year 352 B. C. traces may be found of the practice in Rome, and it 
is indisputable that the business of banking attained considerable i impor- 
tance under the empire. Promissory notes and checks were probably in 
use among the bankers, who were known in Rome as ar gentarii.* 

The Greeks, being naturally an active, commercial people, banking was 
well understood among them, and was in great favor. In carly days 
they were accustomed to deposit their money for safe keeping with the 
priests, and, when Athens became the head of the confederacy, the public 
treasury was established at the temple of Apollo, in Delos, which place, 
after the destruction of Corinth, 146 B. C., became the chief financial 
centre of the confederation. Under the laws of Soon interest was left 
without legal restriction, and it is said to have varied from 10 to 36 per 
cent. The bankers of Athens, although of a very obscure origin, attained 
a position of great importance in the community. To them the prac- 
tice of retaining the interest at the time of making the loan is attributed, 
a practice which is now universal in banking transactions.t 

In the year 1611 the citizens of Venice were called upon to contribute 
to the support of a war in the shape of a loan. Each citizen was obliged 
to contribute one per cent. of all his property, upon which he was allowed 
five per cent. interest. The revenues of the State were pledged as security, 
and commissioners were appointed to manage the matter, called the 
Chamber of Loans. From this beginning the Chamber of Loans or vse 
ally grew into the Bank of Venice, and may be considered the commenec 
ment of modern banking. 

The Bank of Barcelona was founded in 1401, and some have supposed 
this to be the first modern bank, which, in our acceptation of the word, it 
certainly was, as the Bank of Venice was a bank of deposit only, and 
not of discount, while the Bank of Barcelona lent as well as borrowed 
money.§ The Bank of St. George, at Genoa, was established about the 

same time, but, like the Bank of Venice, it was of deposit only, and its 
capital was lent to the State. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was not established until 1609. It was purely 
a bank of deposit, and, with the supremacy of the Dutch in commerce, it 
became the centre of European finances, and it had great credit through- 
out the commercial world. The Bank of Hamburgh was started in 1619 
on a similar basis, and is still in successful operation. 





* Tuvc., 1—96. 

¢+ Macteop, Prvrarcn. 

t¢Darv. Hist. de Venise. This is also the first instance on record of the funding 
system, although so distinguished a writer as Hattam falls into an error on the sub- 
ject, and attributes to Genoa the honor of founding the system. 

§ Campany, a distinguished Spanish writer, asserts that the Bank of Barcelona 
was the first bank; and as he must have known of the Venetian Chamber of Loans, 
it is probable that at this period it had not fully merged itself into the Bank of 
Venice. 
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Of these celebrated institutions the Bank of Barcelona alone was a 
bank of discount. The other institutions were merely safe storehouses, 
where gold and silver coins were received and reduced to a uniform 
standard, for which the banks gave receipts and duly accounted for on 
demand. Some of them had been created by the exigencies of state, 
and assumed the functions of depositories for public convenience. It was 
reserved for the Bank of England to combine the two systems, and, while 
its capital was lent to the government, to carry on the business of banking 
in the widest sense for its own profit. At the time it was established the 
whole business of money-dealing in London was in the hands of private 
persons. The goldsmiths had gradually become the bankers of the na- 
tion, and had suddenly assumed a position of great importance.* They 
received deposits for which they gave their notes, and they employed the 
capital thus attained in various ways. They were naturally averse to the 
establishment of a bank, and possessed sufficient influence to defeat many 
measures brought forward for that purpose. In 1693, however, the con- 
dition of the finances of the nation was such as to lead Montague, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to listen attentively to a project of WitL1AM 
Paterson and Micuart Goprrey fora national bank. The government 
was subjected to the most extraordinary rates of interest for advances on 
the revenues, varying from 20 to 40 per cent., and the astute MonracuE 
saw in a national bank a sure relief against this imposition. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed in the Privy Council, and, after great opposition 
had been experienced, it was decided to try the experiment. On the 25th 
of April, 1694, the House of Commons passed the necessary act, and it 
received the royal sanction. On the 7th of June commissioners were 
appointed to receive subscriptions to a loan of £1,200,000 to the govern- 
ment, at 8 per cent., the subscribers to be incorporated as the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England. In ten days the whole amount 
was subscribed and the Bank of England was established. In an age of 
privileges and monopolies the bank was endowed with many of each, but 
they have gradually disappeared, and no notice of them is here necessary. 
The most important privilege it now possesses is that its notes are a legal 
tender. The capital has been increased from time to time by further 
loans to the government, and the charter itself has been altered from time 
to time. The most important change in the constitution of the bank was 
made during the ministry of Sir Ronert Pert. The issue department 

was, by this change, made a distinct and separate department. Notes 
are allowed to be issued by this department to the amount of the debt of 
the government held by the bank, and to the further amount of all the 
gold and silver in its possession. The principle involved is the same as 
that upon which our free banking system is based. 


Cuarter LY. 


The government of the United States is spending at the rate of five 
hundred millions per annum, and the taxes and revenues will not pro- 


*Macautay. History of England. 
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duce two hundred millions. While the war lasts, therefore, the govern- 
ment must continue to be a borrower. How long will our banks, as at 
present constituted, be able to absorb nearly fifty millions of public 
stock a month? It is clear that they cannot continue to do so very long 
after the public ceases to relieve them of the load, and the people will 
soon tire of subscribing, unless some new stimulant is applied. The 
banks of New-York, Boston and Philadelphia have acted with great 
patriotism and wisdom in the present crisis, and it is no part of the de- 
sign of the writer to say a word against them. It is, however, impossi- 
ble not to perceive, that no matter how well disposed they may be to 
aid the government, they never can act with the same despatch that a 
great national institution, managing the government finances, could, 
They are subjected to fifty or sixty separate boards of direction, and 
their executive is entrusted to fifty or sixty separate officers, while a 
national bank would be governed by one board, and its executive man- 
aged by one officer. They have merely a local importance, and are in- 
terested directly only in local interests, while the other would have a 
a national character, without local interests to subserve. With a capital 
larger than the aggregate of theirs, its power and its influence would be 
greater in proportion; and, as it would be national in origin and charac- 
ter, so it would extend its benefits to the entire nation. 

The writer feels confident that the inexorable march of events will 
bring about the establishment of a Bank of the United States before the 
lapse of any great interval. The increased debt of the government, and 
the demands of the country for a safe, reliable and unfluctuating medium 
of exchange, will inevitably produce that result. Convinced of this 
fact, and that a vast saving of the energies of the nation can be effected 
by its immediate establishment, he is actuated by patriotic motives in 
calling the attention of the government and the country to the subject. 
It has often been the subject of remark, that the people of this country 
have so little to remind them of the existence of the national govern- 
ment, in their daily business, that there was danger of their falling into 
the belief that their national government was an abstraction. The citi- 
zen sees but little of the workings of the government of the United 
States. The laws which affect his life and his property are mainly made 
by local legislatures, and, unless he travels into foreign lands, he seldom 
needs to appeal to his national government, or to assert his national 
character. At the custom-house and the post-office, it is true, he is 
sometimes feebly reminded of the higher power to which his allegiance 
is due; but he does not see the engines of the national government 
daily working around him. We have seen the fatal effects of this 
estrangement in the rebellion of the people of the South, who have gradu- 
ally educated themselves into the belief that their States were sovereign, 
and the national government, at most, a kind of agency for carrying on 
some of the functions of government. One of the good effects to come 
out of the rebellion, and the debt with which it will saddle the nation, 
is that it will cement the interest of the individual more closely to the 
general government, and produce a fresh identity. To further and ex- 
tend the consummation of this, a national bank will have a powerful 
influence. Extending over the whole Union, its notes will form alike 
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the currency of New-York and San Francisco, and its stock will be owned 
alike by the citizens of Massachusetts and of Alabama. The interest of 
the bank will become the interest of a great portion of the people; and, 
as the security of the bank will rest on the stability of the government, 
it will be seen that the government and the people will be drawn to- 
gether by closer bonds than now exist. The mere title of the bank, 
becoming familiar to men’s mouths as household words, will always 
keep before the people the great fact of our national existence; and 
the benefits they will see accruing to trade and to industry, from the 
operations of the bank, will naturally be attributed to the government 
which called it into existence. 

If, then, Congress desires effectually to provide an efficient engine for 
the duty of carrying out the functions of the government, and at the 
same time furnish the treasury with a loan of one hundred millions, let 
an act be passed authorizing the establishment of a national bank. Let 
the act declare that books of subscription to a loan of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, at six per cent., payable after twenty years, will be opened 
at the various government offices on a certain day, and that the sub- 
scribers to the loan will be, or may have the option of being, incorpo- 
rated as a national bank. We are confident that in no other way can 
that amount of money be so easily raised. The capital would be sub- 
scribed and lent to the government, and the bank would be able to com- 
mence its business almost immediately. I do not contemplate going 
into the subject of details respecting the charter. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the government have no part or ownership in the bank. This 
was the weak spot in the last Bank of the United States, and it would 
prove the. same again, if repeated. The people who subscribe the capi- 
tal shall be the owners, and those whom they elect shall be the managers 
of the institution. In consideration of the loan to the government of 
one hundred million dollars, the bank should possess the privilege of 
issuing notes to that amount, and to the amount of all specie in its pos- 
session; and it should transact the business of the government without 
charge, in consideration of its keeping its account with the bank. 
Whether it will be best to provide that the government securities shall 
be deposited with the United States, and the notes issued, countersigned 
by an officer of the treasury, may be discussed ; but I think this unne- 
cessary. It may be proper enough where every man may issue notes; 
but with a great corporation it would be superfluous. The weekly state- 
ment of the condition of its issues, made by the Bank of England, is quite 
as effectual a safeguard against fraud or bad management as is necessary, 
and it would be just as effectual here. Authority to establish branches 
would be indispensable, and these should be gradually established in the 
principal cities of the Union. Specie, and specie only, would become, in 
, this way, the standard currency of the country, and the impositions daily 
practiced on the community, in the shape of depreciated currency, would 
thus be effectually killed. 

The business of the bank should be conducted by a board of directors 
and a president, the latter officer to be changed every two years. In 
the election of officers the votes of the stockholders alone should have 
weight, and the government should have no voice whatever in selecting 

34 
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them. No single person can have more than four votes in the Bank of 
England, no matter how much stock he owns; and a similar provision 
with us would prevent the purchase of stock for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the elections. That the president, and perhaps the directors, should 
be ineligible for constant re-election, I deem positively necessary, for ob- 
vious reasons, not the least among them being the inducement held out 
to merchants and bankers of their one day attaining to so honorable a 
position. It may be said that the duties of the president are of such a 
nature that they can be best performed after long experience, but it will 
be found, upon examination, that, although perhaps true of small banks, 
it would not be so in this case. In smaller banks it is essential that the 
officers have a personal acquaintance with the customers of the bank and 
are well informed of their circumstances. As the Bank of the United 
States would seek no man’s business, and grant no discounts on any per- 
sonal grounds, this knowledge would not be necessary. The permanent 
officers of the institution, its cashiers"and agents, would acquire the know- 
ledge necessary, and the board of directors would be the actual managers 
of the institution, not merely nominally so, as is often the case in smaller 
banks, Twice a week they would meet for the purpose of discounting 
paper, and the only discounts which should be made would be on strictly 
first class securities. 

The rate of interest to be charged should be left perfectly free, and 
the usury laws of the States rendered inoperative against the bank. The 
rate would then always be regulated by the supply of capital and the 
demand for it, and a wholesome check would be imposed on the foreign 
exchanges. 

The bank would, of course, have its head office at New-York. This 
would be essential, as that city is already the financial centre of the con- 
tinent; and to it naturally flow the exchanges of the nation. Branches 
at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, would distribute the notes of the bank 
through the sections of which they are respectively the centre. In England, 
the notes of the bank are payable at the branches and at the bank. Here, 
however, distances are so great, that the expense and risk of constantly 
transferring specie from point to point would be too great to admit of 
such an arrangement. The branch notes, therefore, would be payable 
only at the branches which issued them, but arrangements could be made, 
according to the state of the exchanges, for receiving the notes of one 
branch at the others, at certain rates. The issues of the San Francisco 
branch, if payable in New-York, would at once be forwarded as remit- 
tances, in order to save the cost of transmitting specie ; but payable only 
at the place of issue, they would naturally be retained as a local circula- 
tion. 

In order to show the reform which the bank would cause, we will sup- , 
pose that a branch is established at St. Louis. The currency of that 
city recently consisted of the issues of the banks which do not pay spe- 
cie. The ordinary rate of exchange on New-York varies from six to ten 
per cent., and specie bears the same premium. The moment the bank is 
established this currency will be driven out, the standard will be changed, 
and specie, instead of being ata premium, will be par, and the currency 
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depreciated to a discount. The local banks would soon be forced to adopt 
the same standard, and thus the uniformity of the currency would be 
established. This effect, so apparent there, would be similar at all 
places, and would prevent the same state of things from occurring in the 
future. 

It may be doubted whether it would be possible to withdraw from the 
currency now, so large an amount as the capital of the bank. It would 
not be necessary to do so. The amount would be called for in instal- 
ments, and the treasury will have disbursed again the first before a sec- 
ond is called for. In this way the New-York banks have paid out over 
one hundred millions in three months, only reducing their specie about 
seven millions during the operation. Not, however, until the last instal- 
ment has been paid in, should the bank be allowed to commence busi- 
ness. We would thus insure the payment in of a bona fide capital, and 
destroy all chances of the practicing of financial expedients now too 
common. The bank would commence business with one customer, the 
government ; and the disbursements of this customer alone would soon 

. enable it to circulate a large amount of its notes. Before long, business 
would be attracted in quite as large amounts as would be desired. It is 
not, however, desirable that the business of the bank should interfere 
with the business of the banks now established. The Bank of England 
is very little of a competitor with the London bankers. It is, in fact, a 
great convenience and aid to them, and it would soon be found to be 
the same here. It would, indeed, probably absorb the accounts of some 
large corporations, but the general deposit business of the banks would 
not be interfered with. It is likely, in time, that banks themselves would 
make the Bank of the United States the place of deposit for their sur- 
plus, and that checks on that bank would be used to settle balances at 
the clearing-house, as is the case in London. 

Any one who has visited England, or handled English gold coins to 
any extent, is aware how those coins have suffered by age and attrition. 
It is one of the functions of the Bank of England to weigh every coin 
before it is paid out, and when any are found light, to return them to the 
mint for re-coinage. Our coinage is now new, but before many years we 
will experience this evil of light coins, and by all means the duty of thus 
ve the coinage should be imposed upon the Bank of the United 

tates. 

The payment of dividends by the treasury at each half-yearly period 
has heretofore been accompanied by few evil features, but when the 
debt of the United States reaches a thousand millions, as it probably 
will, the half-yearly payments will be enormous in amount. To provide 
thirty million dollars on each first of January and July, the accumulation 
of the amount will have to begin a long time previous, and this large 
amount will be thus withdrawn from the capital of the country while it 
isheld by the treasury. The Bank, however, will continue to make this 
amount available to the commerce of the country during the period of 
its accumulation. When we remember that the sub-treasury system, 
while disbursing for the government eighty millions per annum, has 
always been obliged thus to accumulate the revenue in advance of pay- 
ments, and reflect that hereafter the revenue of the nation must be in- 
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creased to at least one hundred and fifty millions, if not to two hundred 
millions, it will be seen that it is simply a matter of impossibility for the 
present sub-treasury system to do the work of the government, except 
at an expense to the nation totally out of proportion to the services ren- 
dered, and at the cost of constant interference with the harmonious 
working of the currency, and, consequently, the finances and commerce 
of the country. 

With the Bank, the revenue will always be made an element of 
strength. In its vaults the money will continue to exercise its salutary 
influence on commerce; while deposited in the sub-treasury it is dead to 
all useful purposes. The discounts of the bank would, of course, be reg- 
ulated with reference to the payments on the account of the government, 
and thus the enormous revenue which the rebellion has made it necessary 
that we should raise, will be collected and distributed with ease and 
safety, without the risk of creating a scarcity of money at one time and 
a plethora at another, which would be constantly occurring under the 
present system. 

The chief charge against the old Bank of the United States was, that , 
its discounts were granted for political reasons, and that its patronage 
was used as an instrument of corruption. This charge, whether true or 
false, naturally arose out of the fact that the government had a direct in- 
terest as a part owner in the councils of the bank, and had the right of 
appointing some of the directors. In the plan now proposed it will be 
quite impossible to make the bank an engine of politics. All parties will 
be represented in its ownership, and all parties will consequently be 
represented in its board of directors; while the government will be 
rigidly excluded from any influence in either body, and the executive 
have no more power to dictate a policy for the Bank than it now has to 
dictate a policy for the Bank of Commerce or the Bank of the Republic. 

To Congress alone, the body from which it will derive its powers, will 
the bank be responsible, and care should be taken that the charter, inthe 
first place, be so drawn that additional legislation will not be needed, thus 
preventing any possible lobby operations. On the other side, if a char- 
ter is granted, it must be in the nature of a contract, not to be disturbed 
or altered without the consent of the bank, forthe term for which it was 
granted, thus putting it forever out of the power of corrupt Icgislators to 
levy black mail. 

The powers of the bank should be strictly defined, and should be lim- 
ited to the ordinary operations of banking. All other business must be 
strictly prohibited, as it is in the charter of the Bank of England and of 
all our own well-regulated banks. : 

The effect of the Bank on the business of the community can hardly 
be realized in advance. One effect, however, it would immediately have. 
It would regulate the rate of interest and the foreign exchanges. We 
have often seen specie leaving this port at the rate of two millions a 
week, while money was a drug at six per cent., and this, too, at a period 
within sixty days of the season when the exchanges would be favorable 
to us from our corn exports. When the Bank is in operation it will so 
completely rule the market that it will be able, by advancing the rate of 
interest one or two per cent., to check the outward movement, while at 
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the same time it will be husbanding its resources for the time when it 
can materially aid the business of the country by direct purchases of for- 
eign exchange, for the purpose of importing gold, or by lending to those 
who manage such operations. When there is no demand for exchange 
here, it is essential for the good of our business that some one purchase 
the bills and import the specie. Our banks do not do it to any great ex- 
tent, and the country often loses long periods of favorable foreign ex- 
changes for want of the capital and foresight properly to take advantage 
of those opportunities. 

During seasons of activity, when the importing business is brisk, our 
banks are now obliged to withhold from the merchants the aid they need, 
simply because the demand for gold at such seasons, to pay into the 
treasury, renders them unable to grant it. That gold is thus withdrawn 
from the capital of the country, and remains so withdrawn until it is 
again disbursed by the government. At such periods interest is always 
high, The banks then can give little accommodation, and merchants 
are obliged to resort to the open market. A long experience of the New- 
York money market enables the writer to say, that when trade is brisk 
money is always dear; that is, interest is high; but when business is 
dull and depressed, rates unvariably rule low. Now this is the reverse of 
what ought to be. It is when business is brisk that the merchant most 
wants money, but the cashier of his bank will probably tell him that he 
is unable to discount his offering because he is daily losing gold to the 
sub-treasury. The National Bank would be most able to expand at that 
juncture, because the gold paid into the custom-house would be immedi- 
ately transferred to its vaults, and commerce would not lose the benefit of 
it even for a single day. 

The power of the Bank, constituted as has here been sketched, 
must of necessity always be exercised on the side of the constitution 
and the laws. It can never, by any combination of circumstances, 
be made, the tool of a party, or be used as the engine of a revolution. 
To the constitution and the laws it will owe its origin and its being; 
to destroy the constitution and the laws would be to destroy the bank, 
and suicide has never been a favorite crime of money corporations. The 
national unity is absolutely essential to its success, and to preserve and 
foster the unity of the nation will, therefore, always be its chief end. It 
will be owned in all sections and by all classes of men, and all sections 
and all classes of men will, therefore, have a strong, direct, pecuniary in- 
terest in the stability of the republic, because the stability of the bank is 
depending on it. Its notes will form a chief portion of the currency of 
all parts of the country, and the people will thus be kept in constant 
remembrance of their national existence, and the benefits they derive 
fromit. It can never be used as the tool of a party, because the proprie- 
tors will not elect partisans as their directors, and the frequent changes 
in the management will be constantly introducing new men. Because 
the old bank was used as a party organ is no reason why the new should 
be thus prostituted; and this will be effectually provided against by ex- 
cluding the government from all part in the proprietorship and all share 
in the management. ; 

For some years past it has become very much the custom of merchants 
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to issue notes payable to their own order, and these notes circulate in 
the money market without endorsement. The reason of this is, that per- 
sons to whom the notes are given desire to sell the paper without becom. 
ing responsible for it. A man is thus enabled to continue to sell a mer. 
chant goods to whom he would be unwilling to grant a credit. It is true 
that the banks profess not to discount paper unless it has two names, but 
this is only profession, for it is within the writer’s knowledge that they 
constantly buy single-name paper. The practice is a bad one. It multi- 

lies the number of notes in circulation, and it greatly weakens the secu- 
rity of the bills afloat in this market. It should be one of the aims of 
the Bank of the United States to correct this, by absolutely refusing to 
discount a bill with less than two names, and by always discriminating in 
favor of numerous endorsements. In England it is quite common for 
bills to be seen with so many endorsements that a separate slip of paper 
has to be attached to hold them. This is partly due to the stamp tax, 
which makes the issuing of numerous notes expensive, but it is chiefly 
due to the strictness of English bankers in requiring the endorsements, 
How much safer the business of banking would become in this country 
if we would pursue the same course. 

But it is not necessary to pursue the theme; I have accomplished 
the object I proposed in bringing before the public the whole subject, 
and in thus suggesting food for thought. The discussion thus opened 
will end, I trust, in the accomplishment of the design which has been 
here projected. 

As to the probable profits of the bank, should it be established, a 
calculation may be made. Such calculations are, however, from their 
very nature, inaccurate, and, at best, but give a general idea of the subject. 
The bank would have, to commence business, $100,000,000 in circulation, 
and the average deposits of the government for six months may be put 
down as $12,000,000. If to this we add the very small sum of 
$20,000,000 for general deposits, the bank will be found to have a fund 
of $132,000,000. Of this fund it will be safe to use in loans on govern- 
ment stock and mercantile discounts say two-thirds, $88,000,000 ; the 
interest on which, at an average of 6 per cent., would be $5,280,000 per 
annum. To this sum must be added the interest on the capital lent to 
the government, $6,000,000, making a total profit for the year of 
$11,280,000. From this deduct $1,000,000 for expenses, &c., and the 
actual earnings for the year will be $10,280,000, ora little over ten per 
cent. on the capital. These earnings will, of course, be increased as the 
deposit account advances above the very low figure at which it is put 
down. 

We annex hereto an imaginary statement of the bank at the end of six 
months from the time it would commence business : 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL Bank oF AMERICA. 


Issue Department. 
Dr. Cr. 
To governm't 6 p. ct. stock, $ 100,000,000 | By notes issued, $ 102,340,000 
2,340,000 ‘irene 


——_ 


$ 102,340,000 $ 102,340,000 





Dr. 


To capital stock, 
Circulation received 


Issue Department, 
Government deposits,..... 


Other deposits, 


Population and Taxation in Boston. 


Banking Department. 


$ 100,000,000 


from 


102,340,000 


By loans and discounts, . . 


} 
$ 240,020,000 | 


After deducting the expenses for six months, the amount of profits would 
be $5,180,000, out of which a four per cent. dividend could be made, and 
the balance, $1,180,000, carried to “ rest” or “surplus” account. 





POPULATION AND TAXATION 


By unemployed notes,.... 


12,000,000 | By expenses, six months, . 
20,000,000 | By specie 
5,680,000 | 


Cr. 


By government stock,.... $ 100,000,000 


79,360,000 
11,200,000 

500,000 
48,960,000 


$ 240,020,000 


IN BOSTON. 


Taxation, Dest AND Expenses oF THE City or Boston For THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Popula- 
tion. 


*120,000 .. 
*133,800 .. 


*136,881 


*140,000 .. 
*143,200 . 
*146,600 .. 
*150,200 .. 
*154,000 .. 
*158,000.. 
*162,400.. 
*167,500 .. 
*172,600 .. 
. **177,481 .. 


Present 
fiscal year, 


Valua- 
tion. 


. 275,281,200 .. 


135,948,700 . 
167,728,000 .. 
.. 174,180,200 .. 
180,000,500 .. 
. 187,947,000 .. 
187,680,000 . 
206,514,200 .. 
227,013,200 .. 
241,932,200 . 
249,162,500 .. 
258,111,900 .. 
254,714,100 .. 
263,429,000 .. 
. 276,861,000 .. 


Tara- 
tion on 
$1,000 


» BAG es 
6.50... 
6.50 .. 
6.50.. 
700 «. 
» G40... 
7.60.. 
9.20. 
Pa Fe 
8.00... 
9.30 .. 
8.60... 
9.70 .. 
9.80 .. 


8.90... 


Ordinary 
Expenses. 


1,250,926 .. 
1,199,594 . 
1,211,209 .. 
1,351,725 .. 
1,354,930 .. 
1,528,370 .. 


. 1,722,878 .. 


1,591,343 .. 
1,659,298 .. 
2,096,711 .. 
1,783,018 .. 
2,015,259 .. 


1,979,876 .. 


Ordinary 
City Debt. 


1,547,518 .. 
. 1,731,939 .. 
1,845,928 .. 
1,901,156 .. 


Water 
Debt. 


3,787,829 
4,463,205 
4,955,613 
5,209,223 


1,886,459 .. 


2,367,594 .. 


1,747,188 .. 5, 
9,121,841 .. 5,2! 
2,227,338 .. 


2,227, 


3,560,369 .. 
4,409,088 .. 4, 
4,689,144... § 
5,489,462 .. 





* Estimated. 


** Census. 
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THE LAW OF BANKERS’ CHECKS. 


Tne following important case has been decided within a few days by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


Fanevit Hatt Bank vs. Bank or Bricuton.—This was an action of 
contract upon two drafts drawn by R. N. Woopworrn, the former cash- 
ier of the Bank of Brighton, upon the Fulton Bank, New-York, each for 
$10,000, one payable on the 28th September and the other on the 7th 
October, 1858. One of them was passed to the plaintiffs by J. P, 
Squire & Co., and the other by Woopwortn himself, and both were 
discounted by the plaintiffs. The money received was used by Woop- 
wortH for the purpose of concealing embezzlements from the Bank of 
Brighton, commenced by him four or five years previously, and which, at 
the time they were discovered, amounted to about $44,500. Payment 
of the drafts was duly demanded of the Fulton Bank, and protest duly 
made. The plaintiffs had no knowledge of any of the frauds of the said 
Woopworts, or of anything irregular in the paper, unless such irregular- 
ity appears upon its faces nor had any of the officers of the defendant 
corporation, except Woopwortu, any knowledge of his frauds or of the 
making of the drafts declared on. 

The defendants relied upon the defence that the drafts were illegal 
under the provisions of the Revised Statutes, (which were in force at the 
time the drafts were made,) and that no officer of the bank could law- 
fully make them, and that they were therefore void. 

Cuapman, S.—The plaintiffs seek to recover of the defendants the 
amount of the two drafts declared upon; the plaintiffs being endorsees 
for value; the defendants, by their cashier, being the drawers, and the 
drafts having been protested for non-payment. The defendants say that 
the drafts, being payable on time, were drawn by their-cashier in viola- 
tion of the Revised Statutes, chap. 36, sec. 57, and are, therefore, void ; and 
that even a holder for value cannot enforce their payment. That section 
is in the following words: ‘ No bank shall make or issue any note, bill, 
check, draft, acceptance, certificate or contract, in any form whatever, for 
the payment of money, at any future day certain, or with interest, ex- 
cepting for money that may be borrowed of the Commonwealth, or of 
any institution for savings incorporated under the authority of the Com- 
monwealth, and excepting, also, that all debts due to any bank from any 
other bank, including bills of the bank so indebted, may lawfully draw 
interest.” This section does not attach any penalty to the offence ; and 
if the defendants’ position is correct, that it is to be construed by itself, 
all the penal consequences of its violation by a bank will fall upon the 
holders of such notes, bills, checks, drafts, acceptances, &c., as the bank 
may choose to issue payable at afuture day certain, or with interest ; be- 
cause such notes, &c., are void and cannot be collected, even in the 
hands of holders for value, while the bank may keep the money it has 
obtained for its worthless paper, and be free from any penalty. Uponsuch 
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a construction of the act, any bank may issue as many bills as it can pro- 
cure to be put into circulation, payable at a future day certain, or with 
interest, and be exempt not only from paying them, but exempt from any 
unishment for issuing them. It may be subject to a forfeiture of its 
charter, but it could well afford this, after one large speculation of sucha 
character. It would require a very plain and unequivocal expression of 
legislative intent to bring us to such a result. We are therefore induced 
to look further into this chapter, to see whether some of the subsequent 
sections have not some connection with this. We discern some reason 
for this course in the fact that in the legislation that existed on this sub- 
ject when the Revised Statutes were passed, and also in the report of 
the commissioners, the substance of this and several subsequent sections 
were contained in a single long section. The legislature adopted the 
policy of separating the provisions of one long section into several short 
ones, and they also made some changes in the existing law, showing that 
they revised the whole system. Proceeding, then, to section 58, we find 
arestriction on bank loans, and in the same section a penalty on the bank 
of five handred dollars for violating the restriction. But, in section 59, 
the taking of a greater rate of interest than six per cent. is forbidden, 
yet the section contains no penalty for the offence. The penalty is con- 
tained in section 60. We perceive, therefore, that the legislature did 
not adopt any uniform rule as to the insertion of the penalty in the same 
section that declared the offence. We then come to section 61, which 
isas follows: ‘ Every bank, which shall issue any bill, note, check or 
draft, redeemable in any other manner than by payment in specie on de- 
mand, or payable at any place other than the place where such bank is 
by law established and kept, shall be liable to pay the same in specie to 
the holder thereof on demand at said bank, without a previous demand 
at the place where the same is, on the face of such bill, note, check or 
draft, made payable ; and if the bank, which issued the same, shall neg- 
lect or refuse so to pay on demand, such bank shail be liable to pay to 
the holder thereof two per cent. a month damages, as before provided in 
this chapter.” , 

But to “issue any bill, note, check or draft, redeemable in any other 
manner than by payment in specie on demand,” is to violate section 57. 
This section then relates to an offence declared by that. And the pen- 
alty is not a pecuniary fine; the nature of the offence enables the legis- 
lature to check it in a much better way than by fine. It gives a legisla- 
tive construction to the bill, note, check or draft illegally issued, by 
which, instead of being void in the hands of a holder for value, it is pay- 
able on demand in specie at the bank, and if not so paid, subjects the 
bank to two per cent. a month damages. Instead of punishing the hold- 
er, by making the paper void in his hands, and enabling the bank to keep 
the money it has wrongfully obtained, it makes the offence itself impos- 
sible, and destroys all motive to attempt its commission. It is the most 
effective of all legislation in cases where it can be applicd, and makes a 
fine or forfeiture unnecessary. It places such paper on the same ground 
that bank bills are placed on by section 29. And, as between a bank and 
parties who may come into possession of its negotiable paper for value, it 
is manifestly just. 
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Section 62 relates to the same subject, and its exclusive object is to 
modify and limit section 61. It provides that section 61 shall not extend 
to any check or draft drawn by the president or cashier of any bank 
within this State, on any other bank, within or without the State, for any 
sum exceeding one hundred dollars; but these two classes of paper— 
namcly, checks and drafts for more than one hundred dollars, drawn b 
one* bank upon another, and redeemable in some other manner than by 
payment in specie on demand—shall first be presented at the bank on 
which the same are drawn. Then follows a provision obviously intended 
to operate as a restraint upon making such checks or drafts without pro- 
viding fortheir payment, namely: the holder may recover the amount, with 
two per cent. a month damages, from the bank that issued the paper, 
if the bank, after the protest, neglects to pay it on demand. 

Now the drafts in suit were drawn upon another bank, viz., the Fulton 
Bank of New-York, and were for more than one hundred dollars. It was 
necessary, therefore, to present them at the Fulton Bank; and, as they 
were not paid there, the 62d section expressly makes the defendants liable 
to pay them, with two per cent. a month damages from the time when 
the defendants, after the protest, refused to pay the same, on presentment 
at their banking-house. 

The construction thus given to the 61st and 62d sections operates as 
an important modification of section 57. It will be seen that sections 
61 and 62 do not touch the subject of notes, &c., payable with interest, 
which is one of the classes mentioned in section 57, and the whole legis- 
lation on this subject lacks clearness and accuracy. But the drafts in 
suit are not made payable with interest, and thus they come within the 
provisions of all the three sections. 

It is impossible to give this matter proper consideration without advert- 
ing to section 63, which is as follows: ‘Nothing contained in this 
chapter shall restrain any bank from drawing any check or draft for any 
balance due to said bank.” 

Therefore, section 57 does not restrain defendants from drawing drafts 
upon the Fulton Bank ‘for any balance that may be due them. But a 
holder of a draft for value is not bound to know that the draft is not for 
a balance due, and payable at the time when the draft is made 
payable. If section 57 was designed to prohibit the making such 
drafts on time, it does not clearly express the prohibition. For one 
of its exceptions is, that all debts due to any bank from any other 
bank, including bills of the bank so indebted, may lawfully draw inter- 
est. But if such indebtedness with interest may exist, it must exist 
by virtue of a contract, express or implied; and if a contract is author- 
ized, it must be incident to it, that it may fix the time for which the debt 
shall exist on interest, and when it shall become payable. This analysis 
of the statute may leave its provisions less stringent than they have been 
commonly supposed to be, and some amendment may be necessary. 
But the inference from the view above taken is this: that if the defend- 
ants would have a right, under sections 57 and 63, to make such drafts as 
those in suit, for a balance due them, and if a holder for value has a 
right, as against the defendants, to regard the drafts as drawn for a bal- 
ance, then the defence must fail. There can be no doubt that the plain- 
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tiffs, as endorsees, had a right to regard the drafts as drawn against funds 
in the Fulton Bank sufficient to meet them, and that they had a right to 
make every presumption which the law made possible in favor of the le- 
gality of the drafts. 

And asthe 57th section does not prohibit one bank from owing another 
bank a debt payable on time with interest, and as a draft for the amount 
of such debt may be made before it is payable, the draft, in such a case, 
is permitted by the statute to be drawn payable at a future day certain 
for the amount of such debt. And if the defendants were guilty of an 
offence in making a draft, and when no balance was due, the plaintiffs 
are not parties to it nor implicated in it. 

The views which the court have taken of the statute are not free 
from difficulty, for the statute is in some degree obscure, partly because 
the phraseology relating to the same matters differs in different sections, 
and partly because the legislature do not appear to have had in view, 
in prescribing penalties, all the various cases that would arise under the 
prohibitions of the statute. 

There can be no doubt that the defendants are responsible for this act 
of their cashier, it being within the scope of his authority to make their 
drafts ; and if he defrauded them, they must bear the loss. 

Judgment must be rendered for the plaintiffs, with interest at the rate 
of two per cent. a month from the time when the drafts were presented 
to the defendants for payment after the protest, the defendants having 
had no funds in the Fulton Bank. Entry of judgment as of December 
3, 1860, since which time the case has been delayed by the court for 
consideration. Beyond that time the penalty ought not to run. 

Somer & We su, for plaintiffs ; B. F. Tuomas and H. F. Durant, for 
defendants. 


Illinois New Banking Law.—The people of Illinois voted, November 6th, upon 
the new banking law passed by the last legislature. Its friends urge, as a grand 
argument in favor of its adoption, that it reduces the rate of interest to seven per 
cent., and will furnish greater banking facilities; which “facilities,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune, ‘ are nothing less than the right to print and circulate demand notes 
to the amount of twice the capital, and post notes to an unlimited extent, without 
requiring a cent of specie to be held in reserve.” The real objections to the bill 
are concisely stated to consist of these points: I, Post notes. II. The non- 
requirement of any specie reserve. III. The power to discount twice the capital 
and half the deposits. IV. The power to issue notes to the amount of twice the 
capital, V. The power to issue notes over and above this amount, to replace notes 
supposed to be lost. WI. The requirement of only two dollars per share, to be paid 
in, to complete the organization of the bank. VII. The attempt to forestall the 
action of the Constitutional Convention, by creating vested rights; for as sure as 
the law is adopted, the bank and all its branches will be organized, and going with 
a high head of steam, before the first of January. VIII. The obvious intent to 
evade the Constitution, by calling this the ‘“ Union Bank of Illinois,” instead of 
the “State Bank of Illinois.” The third section of the tenth article of the Constitu- 
tion says, “ No State bank shall hereafter be created.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


Tue Hon. S. P. Cuassz, Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to 
Congress of December 9th, 1861, makes the following suggestions and 
recommendations : 


“To enable the government to obtain the necessary means for prose- 
cuting the war to a successful issue without unnecessary cost is a prob- 
lem which must engage the most careful attention of the legislature. 

“The secretary has given to this problem the best consideration in his 
power, and now begs leave to submit to Congress the result of his reflec- 
tions. 

“The circulation of the banks of the United States, on the Ist day of 
January, 1861, was computed to be $202,000,767. Of this circulation, 
$150,000,000, in round numbers, was in States now loyal, including Western 
Virginia, and $50,000,000 in the rebellious States. The whole of this 
circulation constitutes a loan without interest from the people to the 
banks, costing them nothing except the expense of issue and redemption, 
and the interest on the specie kept on hand for the latter purpose ; and 
it deserves consideration whether sound policy does not require that the 
advantages of this loan be transferred, in part at least, from the banks, 
representing only the interest of the stockholders, to the government, 

‘representing the aggregate interests of the whole people. 

“Tt has been well questioned by the most eminent statesmen whether a 
currency of bank notes, issued by local institutions under State laws, is 
not, in fact, prohibited by the national constitution. Such emissions cer- 
tainly fall within the spirit if not within the letter of the constitutional 
prohibition of the emission of bills of credit by the States, and of making 
by them of anything except gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment 
of debts. 

“However this may be, it is too clear to be reasonably disputed that 
Congress, under its constitutional powers to lay taxes, to regulate com- 
merce and to regulate the value of coin, possesses ample authority to 
control the credit circulation which ‘enters so largely into the transactions 
of commerce, and affects in so many ways the value of coin. 

“In the judgment of the secretary the time has arrived when Congress 
should exercise this authority. The value of the existing bank-note cir- 
culation depends on the laws of thirty-four States, and the character of 
some sixteen hundred private corporations. It is usually furnished in 
greatest proportions by institutions of least actual capital. Circulation, 
commonly, is in the inverse ratio of solvency. Well-founded institutions, 
of large and solid capital, have, in general, comparatively little circula 
tion; while weak corporations almost invariably seek to sustain them- 
selves by obtaining from the people the largest possible credit in this 
form. Under such a system, or rather lack of system, great fluctuations 
and heavy losses in discounts and exchanges are inevitable; and not un- 
frequently, through failures of the issuing institutions, considerable por- 
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tions of the circulation become suddenly worthless in the hands of the 
people. The recent experience of several States in the valley of the 
Mississippi painfully illustrates the justice of these observations; and 
enforces, by the most cogent practical arguments, the duty of protecting 
commerce and industry against the recurrence of such disorders. 

“The secretary thinks it possible to combine with this protection a pro- 
vision for circulation, safe to the community and convenient for the 
government. 

“Two plans for effecting this object are suggested. The first contem- 
plates the gradual withdrawal from circulation of the notes of private 
corporations, and for the issue in their stead of United States notes, paya- 
ble in coin on demand, in amounts sufficient for the useful ends of a re- 
presentative currency. The second contemplates the preparation and 
delivery, to institutions and associations, of notes prepared for circulation 
under national direction, and to be secured, as to prompt convertibility 
into coin, by the pledge of United States bonds and other needful regula- 
tions. 

“The first of these plans was partially adopted at the last session of 
Congress, in the provision authorizing the secretary to issue United 
States notes, payable in coin, to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000. 
That provision may be so extended as to reach the average circulation of 
the country, while a moderate tax, gradual!y augmented on bank notes, 
will relieve the national from the competition of local circulation. It has 
been already suggested that the substitution of a national for a State 
currency, upon this plan, would be equivalent to a loan to the government 
without interest, except on the fund to be kept in coin, and without ex- 
pense, except.the cost of preparation, issue and redemption; while the 
people would gain the additional advantage of a uniform currency, and 
relief from a considerable burden in the form of interest on debt. These 
advantages are doubtless considerable, and if a scheme can be devised by 
which such a circulation will be certainly and strictly confined to the 
real needs of the people, and kept constantly equivalent to specie by 
prompt and certain redemption in coin, it will hardly fail of legislative 
sanction. 

“The plan, however, is not without serious inconveniences and hazards. 
The temptation, especially great in times of pressure and danger, to issue 
notes without adequate provision for redemption beyond means, however 
carefully provided and managed ; the hazard of panics, precipitating de- 
mands for coin, concentrated on a few points and a single fund ; the risk 
of a depreciated, depreciating, and finally worthless paper money; the 
immeasurable evils of dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy ; 
all these are possible consequences of the adoption of a system of govern- 
ment circulation. ‘It may be said, and perhaps truly, that they are less 
deplorable than those of an irredeemable bank circulation. Without en- 
tering into that comparison, the secretary contents himself with observing 
that, in his judgment, these possible disasters so far outweigh the probable 
benefits of the plan, that he feels himself constrained to forbear recom- 
mending its adoption. 

“The second plan suggested remains for examination. Its principal 
features are, (1st) a circulation of notes bearing a common impression 
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and authenticated by a common authority ; (2) the redemption of these 
notes by the associations and institutions to which they may be delivered 
for issue ; and (3d) the security of that redemption by the pledge of the 
United States stocks and an adequate provision of specie. 

“Tn this plan the people, in their ordinary business, would find the ad. 
vantages of uniformity in currency ; of uniformity in security ; of effectual 
safeguard, if effectual safeguard is possible, against depreciation ; and of 
protection from losses in discounts and exchanges; while in the opera- 
tions of the government the people would find the further advantage of 
a large demand for government securities, of increased facilities for ob- 
taining the loans required by the war, and of some alleviation of the bur- 
dens on industry, through a diminution in the rate of interest, or a parti- 
cipation in the profit of circulation, without risking the perils of a great 
money monopoly. 

“ A further and important advantage to the people may be reasonably 
expected in the increased security of the Union, springing from the com- 
mon interest in its preservation, created by the distribution of its stocks 
to associations throughout the country, as the basis of their circulation, 

“The secretary entertains the opinion that if a credit circulation in any 
form be desirable, it is most desirable in this. The notes thus issued 
and secured would, in his judgment, form the safest currency which this 
country has ever enjoyed; while their receivability for all govermnent 
dues, except customs, would make them, wherever payable, of equal 
value, as a currency, in every part of the Union. The large amount of 
specie now in the United States, reaching a total of not less than 

275,000,000, will easily support payment of duties in coin, while these 
payments and ordinary demands will aid in retaining this specie in the 
country as a solid basis both of circulatlon and loans. 

“The whole circulation of the country, excepta limited amount of foreign 
coin, would, after the lapse of two or three years, bear the impress of the 
nation, whether in coin or notes; while the amount of the latter, always 
easily ascertainable, and, of course, always generally known, would not 
be likely to be increased beyond the real wants of business. 

“He expresses an opinion in favor of this plan with the greater confi- 
dence, because it has the advantage of recommendation from experience. 
It is not an untried theory. In the State of New-York, and in one or 
more of the other States, it has been subjected, in its most essential 
parts, to the test of experiment, and has been found practicable and use- 
ful. The probabilities of success will not be diminished but increased by 
its adoption under national sanction and for the whole country. 

“Tt only remains to add that the plan is recommended by one other 
consideration, which, in the judgment of the secretary, is entitled to much 
influence. It avoids almost, if not altogether, the évils of a great and 
sudden change in the currency, by offering inducements to solvent existing 
institutions to withdraw the circulation issued under State authority, and 
substitute that provided by the authority of the Union. Thus, through 
the voluntary action of the existing institutions, aided by wise legislation, 
the great transition from a currency heterogeneous, unequal and unsafe, 
to one uniform, equal and safe, may be speedily and almost imperceptibly 
accomplished.” 
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From these extracts it is apparent that the leading idea, embodied and 
set forth in this work, is countenanced by the financial head of the na- 
tion; that idea being the exercising of the power of the government over 
the currency, and the subserviency of that power to the financial wants 
of the government. The secretary proposes two plans for exercising 
that power, similar in principle but differing somewhat in detail. To the 
first, which contemplates the direct issue of United States treasury notes 
as currency, and the gradual withdrawal of bank notes from circulation, 
the secretary himself offers insuperable objections, which are contained in 
the preceding extracts, and which it is unnecessary here to enlarge upon. 

The second plan contemplates the issue, by the government, to the 
banks, of circulating notes, to be secured by pledge of United States 
stocks, similar in all respects to the usage now prevailing in this State, 
but extending the principle to the whole country. This suggestion is 
eminently deserving of the highest consideration from all who desire to see 
the currency of the country placed on a permanent and secure basis ; but as 
the chief end now in view is to facilitate the borrowing of money by the 
government, we think the plan fails to meet the crisis. 

The secretary estimates the present circulation of the banks in the 
loyal States at $150,000,000. This amount is correctly described to be 
aloan from the people to the banks of that amount without interest. 
The banks of course invest the money, thus borrowed, in interest-paying 
securities, and a large portion of that amount is already invested in United 
States stock, Another very large portion is invested in the stocks of the 
States in which the banks are situated. The United States stocks, which 
the banks now hold, would, of course, be used by them to deposit for the 
new currency, and the Sfate stocks now held by them they would be 
obliged to sell; and coming thus on the market in competition with 
United States stocks, it is very doubtful whether the additional demand 
for the latter securities would compensate for the derangement which 
would be occasioned by the sale of State stocks. 

The estimate of $150,000,000 of circulation is taken from the returns 
of the banks of Ist January, 1861. On examining those returns we 
find that public stocks are already pledged as securities for $53,000,000 
of that amount, leaving of the currency unsecured by such pledges 
somewhat less than $100,000,000. Now, so far as the $53,000,000 is 
concerned, the plan of the secretary will not render that amount useful 
tothe government, or, in other words, no new market for stocks will 
be created for that amount of the new currency. Of the remaining 
$100,000,000 of currency maintained by the banks, it will be found, 
by examining the statistics of the government agencies, that a large 
amount of the subscriptions to the recent loans have emanated from the 
banks which issue this currency, and no new market for stocks will be 
created for the amount of securities they have on hand, because they 
will transfer the stocks they now hold from their portfolios to the gov- 
ernment, as security for that amount of the new circulation. What 
amount of government securities these banks hold it is hard to determine, 
but we think that it reaches at least $50,000,000. We arrive at this con- 
clusion from the fact that the business of the country has been largely 
affected by the war, and mercantile securities have been diminished in 
extent to a very considerable amount. The banks have, therefore, been 
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obliged to invest largely in government securities, reducing nearly to the 
same extent their investments in commercial paper. This calculation, 
therefore, will leave of currency now in circulation, the proceeds of which 
is not invested in stocks, about $50,000,000. The secretary proposes that 
the national currency should be gradually substituted for that of the 
banks ; and when wesee that the banks could now procure from the gov- 
ernment, on the terms proposed, $100,000,000 of the new notes, without 
entering the market for the purchase of any new securities, it will be ap- 
parent that a considerable period must elapse before the treasury would 
feel any beneficial effects from the plan, and then only to the extent of 
fifty millions. The bankers would, of course, use the stocks they have on 
hand to procure notes, and it is not likely that they would want new 
notes fast enough to force them into the market for stocks before 1863, 
if then. 

The plan of a national bank has none of those difficulties, and by it 
the government will be enabled to avail itself of the currency more cer- 
tainly and more immediately, in the opinion of the writer, than through 
either of the plans suggested of late for the consideration of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

A national bank, established for thirty years, owned and controlled by 
private capitalists, its circulation of one hundred millions secured by a 
deposit of a similar amount of government stock, would thus expire with 
the bonds now about to be issued. Its notes, as a legal tender and as 
a sole government currency, would be thus secured beyond contingency, 
while the labor, risk, expense and details of redemption would properly 
fall upon the bank managers. 

The expiration of the bank charter and the*extinguishment of the pub- 
lic debt would thus occur together ; and the next generation would, under 
new circumstances, which no living man can reasonably indicate, have 
the responsibility of establishing a new institution, adapted to those new 
circumstances, of which we now have no idea. It is suflicient for the 
purposes of the government and for the security of the people if these 
objects be attained : 

1st. Government revenue, in the shape of a moderate annual tax, either 
upon the capital or the circulation of the bank. 

2d. A currency, made a legal tender, for the people, secured beyond 
contingency, except the contingency of the destruction of the govern- 
ment. 

3d. Freedom from the repeated and frequent revulsions which now 
pertain to a system managed (not for public good but) for private profit. 

In order not to disturb, suddenly, the basis of circulation now existing 
in this and other States, a series of years (say ten or twenty) should be 
allowed in which to effect this important change. 

All banks hereafter created should be induced or compelled to adopt 
the government bonds as a basis of issue, and those in existence should be 
taxed upon their circulation to a moderate extent as a privilege. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, where bank circulation is limited accord- 
ing to the bank capital, the latter is taxed one per cent., in lieu of taxing 
the former. This, on an aggregate capital of $68,000,000 in that State, 
produces an aggregate tax of $680,000 to the treasury. 
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One objection exists to the deposit of government bonds as a basis of 
banking, viz.: They are not likely to be a continuing security. They 
are likely to be absorbed from year to year by a sinking fund, look- 
ing to a period of about thirty years for their final extinction. In that 
event, and at no remote day, some other basis would become necessary. 
Another generation must then solve the new problem. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Extracts FROM THE AnNnuUAL Report oF THE SECRETARY 
or THE TREASURY, DecEMBER, 1861. 


I, Revenue for 1861—1862.—For the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year, commencing Ist July, 1861, the receipts and expenditures are ascer- 
tained, and for the remaining three-quarters, ending 30th June, 1862, are 
estimated as follows : 


For the 1st quarter, the actual receipts from customs, lands and mis- 

cellaneous sources, including the balance of $2,257,065, were $ 9,809,731 
For the 2d, 3d and 4th quarters the estimated receipts are 27,000,000 
To these sums must be added the amount realized from loans in all 

forms prior to December 1, 1861, as already stated, 197,242,588 
And there must be added also the amount to be realized from addi- 

tional loans already authorized, 75,449,675 
And there must be added also the amount anticipated from the direct 

Ny Sathpard acide ee. OG ae esas dee Ras OO Ra eee Kea Se eee ee — 20,000,000 


Making the total of receipts. .......c.ccccccccccccccccccccccces . - $329,501,994 


On the other hand— 


For the 1st quarter the actual expenditures were $ 98,239,733 
For the 2d, 3d and 4th, the estimated expenditures, under appropria- 

tions already made, for public service, including civil list, Interior, 

War and Navy Departments, and public debt and interest, are.... 302,035,761 


And the estimated expenditures under the additional ap- 
propriations are— 


For civil service and increased interest, $ 5,166,438 


And for the War and Navy Departments,.............. 137,964,488 
— 143,130,927 


Making a total of actual and estimated expenditures under existing 
_and asked appropriations of 543,406,422 
From which deduct actual and estimated receipts, as above stated,... 329,501,994 


Making an apparent amount for which recourse must be had to loans, $ 213,904,427 


Il. Revenue and Debt, 1862—1863.—It is the part of wisdom, how- 
ever, to be prepared for all eventualities; and the Secretary, therefore, 
submits the estimates of the several departments for the fiscal year 1863, 
based on the supposed continuance of the war, as follows : 
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The estimated expenditures are— 


For the civil list, including foreign intercourse and miscellaneous ex- 

penses other than on account of the public debt, $ 23,086,971 
For the Interior Department, (Indians and pensions,).............. 4,102,962 
For the War Department, 860,159,986 
For the Navy Department, 45,164,994 


For the public debt: 


Redemption, $ 2,883,364 
Interest on debt contracted before 1st July, 1862, 29,982,696 
Interest on debt to be contracted after 1st July, 1862,... 10,000,000 
umes 42,816,330 


Making an aggregate of estimated expenditures of................+$475,831,245 


On the other hand, the estimated receipts are— 


From customs, lands and ordinary sources, .......... $ 45,800,000 


MN MN IN .0. 5 515:0 046d ested dann cebacseasansce 20,000,000 
From internal duties, including income tax,........... 80,000,000 


Making an aggregate of estimated receipts of... ........... cece ees 95,800,000 


» 
‘ 


And leaving a balance to be provided for of $3 


The whole amount required from loans may, therefore, be thus stated: 


For the fiscal year 1862, under existing laws,.............0.2000e $ 75,449,675 
For the fiscal year 1862, under laws to be enacted, 200,000,000 


For the fiscal year 1863, also under laws to be enacted,... 379,531,245 


RE MRIS CE ak sini bec ndes snccseesceicnneececdcesan $ 654,980,920 


The total may be stated in round numbers at six hundred and fifty-five 
millions of dollars, 

A tabular statement will accompany this report, showing somewhat 
more in detail the actual and estimated receipts and expenditures of the 
financial years 1861, 1862 and 1863. 

It only remains, in order to complete the view of the financial situation, 
to submit a statement of the public debt as it was on the Ist day of July, 
1860 and 1861, and will be, according to the estimates now presented, 
at the same date in each of the years 1862 and 1863. 

. The statement, in brief, is as follows: 


On the Ist day of July, 1860, the public debt was $ 64,769,703 
On the Ist day of July, 1861, the public debt was................. 90,857,828 
On the 1st day of July, 1862, the public debt will be 517,372,802 
On the Ist day of July, 1863, the public debt will be 897,372,802 
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NEW PAMPHLETS ON THE CURRENCY. 


|. A New System of Paper Currency. By LysanpEr Spooner. 8vo., pp. 
124. Boston: A. Wittrams & Co., 1861. 

4 Letter on National Currency, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. By Exeazar Lorp, of Piermont, N. Y. 12mo., pp. 24. 
A. D. F. Ranporpn, N. Y. 

3, Some Objections to Government Demand Notes. By “ A Bank Officer.” 
Pp. 16. 

4, Uvited States Treasury Notes to be the Circulation of the Country, 
in lieu of Bank Notes. Respectfully dedicated to the Hon. S. P. 
Cuase, Secretary of the Treasury. By Avotrnus Meier. St. Louis. 
8vo., pp. 8. 


Ix the December number of the Bankers’ Macazinz we published 
an article commenting upon the pamphlet of Mr. Spooner. His plan is 
impracticable. It proposes “an abundant currency, * * equal to 
one-third or one-half the value of all the real estate in the country.” 

The value of the real estate of New-York city alone is four times the 
whole present bank circulation of the country. The latter is too large 
already. Again, the author proposes that remote banks, at Chicago, for 


instance, may issue their paper payable at New-York. “ All that would 
be necessary would be to satisfy the New-York bank of ‘the solvency of 
the Chicago bank. This could be done by the New-York bank sending a 
commissioner to Chicago to investigate the question !!” 

The country requires no such system as this. It would ruin any na- 
tion, however prosperous. Paper money ruined Mississippi banks in 
1836—7, beyond recovery. It produced the revulsion of 1837 and that 
of 1857, by its excesses. We have a good example in England, viz. a 
minimum circulation, according to the ‘actual wants of the people, with- 
out security ; and every pound beyond that to be represented by specie. 

2, Mr. Lorn’ s theory is: “ Let the Treasury Department (or a bureau un- 
. the responsibility of the Secretary) be authorized to propose to the 
existing banks throughout the country, and to new banking companies, 
to invest their capital at once, or gradually, in part or wholly, i in the na- 
tional stock, (which, when due, is redeemable in specie,) having twenty or 
more years to run; to deposit the said stock with his department as se- 
curity for circulating notes to a like amount; to receive the said notes 
from his department from plates held by him, and with a pledge of the 
national faith on them for their safety, answerable to the pledge in the 
stock deposited ; to constitute such notes, so secured and issued, a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, taxes, duties, accounts, &e., public and 
private, accruing and becoming due after their date, and to make them 
redeemable at his department, in the pledged stock of the government, 
at the current market price, in sums of ten, twenty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars, on surrendry (?) of the notes on the ‘days when interest is due and 
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payable on the said stock. If deemed necessary, let the notes under the 
denomination of five dollars be redeemable in coin on demand; and ifthe 
banks think it safe to have five, ten or twenty per cent. of their capital 
in coin, and to issue their own notes of less denomination than five dol- 
lars redeemable on demand, let them do so.” 

This might do for all banks hereafter created ; but those now in exist- 
ence could not so readily convert their capital or their securities into 
Treasury bonds. To dispense with gold and silver, as Mr. Lorp suggests, 
and rely upon credit as a basis of issues, would produce a long series of 
evils. Specie is, and must continue, the main basis for bank issucs, 
wherever perfect reliability and convertibility are demanded. 

3. The views of “ A Bank Officer” were given at length in our November 
number. 

4. The plan of Mr. Meter is substantially that of Secretary Cuasz, 
viz.: the issue of Treasury notes to banks for circulation upon a deposit 
of government bonds; such notes to be a legal tender, except for import 
duties. 

We object to this discrimination. All government transactions, as a 
receiver or payer, should be in paper and not in coin. Coin and bullion 
can be practically dispensed with, except in discharge of foreign liabili- 
ties, and as a basis of redemption of government paper. For domestic 
exchange and redemption of notes, the coin now held by the New-York 
banks would be sufficient for the whole country; but under no cir- 
cumstances should the volume of paper money be larger than at present, 
whether in the shape of bank notes or Treasury notes. 





THE BELLES-LETTRES OF BANKING. 


Tue following are copies of promissory notes offered for discount at one of the 
banks in New-York city. (The names of drawer and endorser altered.) 


$118. Newyork March 11. 61 
80 days after date I promise to pay to Henry Henry at Hudson Co. Bk. one 
hundred eighteen dollars, without Defalt Cation or otherwise. 


Linpiey Murray. 


$53. Newyork January 9, 1861 


I promes to pay to Rosgrt Mac Grecor, fifty three dollars, thirty days after 
date, or Caus to Be paid. 


Artemas WORCESTER. 


The following is the card of a Georgia banker: 


Joun McK. Gunn, Agent, 
Bank of Columbus, 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
And dealer in every thing that man —— wishes to buy for the living or the 
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AN INSOLVENT BANK OF DEPOSIT IN LONDON, 


AccusToMED, as the public have become, to the frauds and ruinous 
mismanagement of public companies, says the London Daily News, the 
perusal of the report made by the accountants on the affairs of the “ Bank 
of Deposit,” the real name of which, as it now appears, is “The Na- 
tional Assurance and Investment Association,” will be followed by a uni- 
versal burst of indignation, and a demand for the signal punishment of 
those implicated in the scandalous misappropriations disclosed. Not- 
withstanding an intricacy and involution well devised to conceal fraud, 
the facts are very simple. The bank, on its promising to pay 5 per cent. 
interest, has received deposits to the amount of £362,597 15s. 7d., and 
it has closed with assets of £55,086 13s. 4d. Although bound by the 
provisions of its deed to pay interest only out of profits, it has never had 
any profits out of which to pay the 5 per cent. it promised. In every 
year the total amount paid to depositors for interest has so largely ex- 
ceeded the interest received from borrowers, that in the ten years, 1851 
—1861, the sum paid out of capital for interest to the former reached the 
large sum of £60,347 13s. 10d. Here, then, there has clearly been such 
a misappropriation ef funds by the directors, or by the managing direc- 
tor, as will, as it is sincerely to be hoped, bring the guilty party or par- 
ties within the jurisdiction of the criminal law of the country; and in 
such a case as this, where there is no one to act promptly in behalf of 
public justice, it is the bounden duty of the executive government to see 
if punishment may not quickly follow the exposure of such a fraud. The 
payment of £60,347 13s. 10d., large as the sum is, for interest out of 
capital, leaves, of course, a much larger deficiency of loss to be ascertain- 
ed. Unfortunately, it is readily accounted for by the following items: 


Preliminary expenses, 

Expenses of management, 154,613 
Loss on annuity account, 30,772 
WEIN oto hog ca cate acinanindinalemaaieeureamie 117,872 
Unexplained deficiency, 


_ 
_ 


AaArnoe 


— 
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So that, in ten years, while the losses from mismanagement were 
£148,644 18s, 10d., the expenses of what is called management were 
£174,790. 

It will surprise no one that in this decade the managing director, who 
was thus actively eraployed in ruining the depositors, received for com- 
mission in lieu of salary and for fees as a director, £10,128; not to men- 
tion that, in addition, his cash account with the company shows a balance 
against him of £1,235, making, together, the very handsome sum of 
£11,325 as his share, so far as has yet been discovered. The case, as 
disclosed by the accountants’ report, is one which never admitted of the 
smallest self-deception or delusion. Mr. Perer Morrison and his asso- 
ciates never could have been under the mistake that they were earning, 
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out of any profits sufficient to discharge the interest they undertook to 
pay depositors ; for year after year they half-yearly took—unlawfully of 
course—large sums from capital, to enable them to fulfil their promises, 
They knew very well that all their investments were bad and unprofit- 
able; they seem, indeed, to have an utter abhorrence of any investment 
that was moderately good; they must have been well aware, that in mak- 
ing advances to the fortunate M. Juttan Bernarp on his boot and shoe 
patent, and toasuccession of insolvent life insurance companies ; in subscrib- 
ing to sharesin societies, which no man who valued his own character would 
have touched with a pair of tongs, and in lending the company’s money 
to each other; in entering into banking affairs at Leghorn, and annuity 
business in Paris, they were trespassing beyond the limits assigned to 
them by the legal constitution of their enterprise. They knew that in 
spending in ten years the immense sum they did in salaries, printing, 
travelling expenses, directors’ fees, commission to agents, &c., they were 
wasting and dissipating funds entrusted for other purposes to them. 

The case is not one of delusion, but of knowledge and deliberation; 
it is not one of mistake or error, it is one of persistent and consistent 
malversation. And, if there be justice in England, the crime ought to be 
signally, severely—we will add—promptly punished. It is not one for the 
Court of Chancery or the Court of Bankruptcy, when at most three shil- 
lings in the pound, on £364,633 3s. 1d. may, sooner or later, be obtain- 
ed; it is for the Central Criminal Court, where all implicated ought, if it 
be possible, to be forthwith arraigned. 

Mr. Prerer Morrison, “managing director” of the bubble Bank of 
Deposit, has been adjudicated a bankrupt. The Bath district directors 
have published an extract from a report made by Mr. Neztsoy, the actuary, 
on the position of the concern in July of last year. According to the 
statement of Messrs. Harpine and Putzety, the undertaking was then in 
a state of hopeless insolvency ; but Mr. Nerson, it appears, represented 
that there was a balance of £58,000 in favor of the association. The 
Bath directors complain that they were misled by this report; and the 
manager at Plymouth has also issued a circular, in which he laments that 
he was hoodwinked by flattering accounts, which turn out to be wholly 
baseless. 


DEATHS. 


At Boston, November, 1861, aged sixty-seven years, Joun H. WiLkins, Esq., President of 
the National Bank, Boston, from its commencement, in 1853, till November, 1861; a member of 
the Boston Common Council in 1840, 1841, 1842 and 1843; an Alderman in 1844, 1848 and 1849; 
member of the Senate in the State Legislature in 1850 and 1851, and member of the State Conven- 
tion in 1853. He was, for five years, President of the Cochituate Water Board. 

At Bancor, Maine, suddenly, December 11th, aged fifty-two years, Witu1am A. Biakz, E8q., 
President of the Merchants’ Bank, Bangor. 
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Frauds on Banks.—Too much caution cannot be observed by country banks and 
bankers in dealing with strangers. No inducement of prospective extra profit 
should lead a banker to purchase bills or drafts of a stranger. The Salt Springs 
Bank, of Syracuse, recently took $800 of the $100 counter rfeits on the Shoe and 
Leather Bank of New-York. A man dressed and appearing like a drover entered 
the bank and offered the bills in exchange, on the pretence that they were too large 
for his convenience, and the exchange was made by the bank without hesitation. 


New-York City.—The Marine Bank, New-York city, reduced its capital early 
this year from $664,200 to $599,000, It has been increased this month to $400,000, 


Association for the Prevention of Counterfeiting.—The bankers of Albany have 
addressed a circular to the various banks throughout the State, suggesting and 
urging the organization of an association composed of the officers of the banks i in 
the State, having for its object the detection and punishment of counterfeiters and 
alterers of bank notes. The principal method by which it is proposed to effect the 
purpose of the association is the adoption of a judicious system in offering rewards 
for the detection, arrest and conviction of offenders in these classes. It is believed 
that a reward of $250, or a larger sum, constantly offered for instrumentality in 
bringing to punishment counterfeiters actually engaged in the business of engraving 
false notes, and in the altering of genuine ones, widely made known through the 
medium of the press and otherwise, would at once, without other effort on the part 
of the Society, set at work a large detective force of the most effectual kind. Moral 
power also is counted on in the proposed advertised existence of the Society and 
its scale of rewards. It is presumed that counterfeit notes are the production of 
confederates, not of isolated individuals. Let it become known to each of these 
confederates that a bounty is offered for discovering or betraying him, and the 
wedge of suspicion of his fellows at once enters between him and them in their in- 
tercourse, and they will naturally, with mutual confidence dissipated, not only dread 
and suspect each other, but also suspect those who are accustomed to obtain or pur- 
chase from their issues for cire ulation, and, while fearing a ‘“‘decoy” in all who ap- 
proach them, their ‘‘operations” will necessarily become more and more restricted. 


Massacnuserrs,—Annexed is the plan adopted by the Boston banks for the divi- 
sion and disposition of the ten millions of the government loan taken by them: 

1, Each bank connected with the Clearing- House in Boston shall re port on Tues- 
day and Friday morning of each week, at 10 o’cloc k, to the Manager of the Clearing- 
House, the whole amount of Treasury notes sold by said bank since the last report, 

2. The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and the several banks who have become associated in this loan, but 
are not connected with the Clearing-Iouse, shall report on Tuesday and Friday 
morning, through some bank which is in the Clearing-House, the amount of sales 
made by them since the previous report. 

. Each bank shall pay at the Clearing-House, at the time when balances are paid, 
the | several amounts which they shall have reported on the morning of the same day 
as having been received by them; and banks representing other institutions not in 
the Clearing-House, shall also at the same time pay, in their behalf, the sums re ported 
by them as receive d; and, for this purposé, bills of the Boston banks may be received 
and paid. 

4. The Manager of the Clearing-House shall, on Tuesday and Friday of each week, 
apportion to each bank, as nearly as possible, but in sums not less than five hundred 
dollars each, the amount it is entitled to receive of the amount paid to the Clearing- 
House, in the proportion which the subscription of each bank bears to the whole 
amount to be distributed. 

5. The Manager shall make no payment of a less sum than five hundred dollars 


“ 
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or of a fraction of five hundred dollars, until a final settlement shall be ordered; and 
he shall require negotiable Treasury notes, constituting a part of the ten million 
loan, to be surrendered to him for an equal amount to the sum paid; and the Man. 
ager shall hand such notes to the banks paying to him as aforesaid, in equal amounts 
to the sums paid by exch party respectively, except that any bank, acting in behalf 
of any institution or institutions, shall, in addition to paying and receiving in their 
own behalf, also pay and receive in behalf of the institutions which they may be 
authorized to represent. 

6. Each bank is expected to keep an accurate account of the amount of accrued 
interest received, and the dates of reccipt, so as to be prepared to render an account 
when a settlement is to be made of the fifty million loan with New-York and Phila- 
delphia, or with the associated banks of Boston. 

7. Any bank or institution which may elect to retain, as a permanent investment, 
the amount of Treasury notes received by them, can do so by giving notice to the 
Manager of the Clearing-House, and shall not be included in the distribution provided 
for by these articles. 


Boston.—Lyman Nicnors has been chosen President of the National Bank of Bos- 
ton, in place of Joun H. Wirxrss, who resigned the office on account of feeble 
health. 


Philadelphia Bank Directors, November, 1861.—Those first named and in small 
capitals, are Presidents of the respective institutions: 

Bank of North America.—Tuomas Situ, Henry Lewis, Jr., Morris L. Hallowell, 
David Scull, Israel Morris, James O. Pease, Charles S. Lewis, James N. Dickson, 
Lewis Audenreid, William L. Rehn, John H. Irwin, Jchn M. Whitall. 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank.—S. A. Mercer, Edwin M. Lewis, I. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, Francis Tete, John C. Farr, Isaac S. Waterman, Lindley Smyth, 
Richard C, Dale, Joseph C. Grubb, John Ashurst, Anthony J. Antelo, William H. 
Woodward, Joseph S. Lovering, Jr. 

Philadelphia Bank.—Tuomas Rostys, Joshua Longstreth, Samuel Welsh, Mar- 
shall Hill, Edward 8. Clarke, J. G. Fell, Frederick Lennig, L. R. Ashurst, Augustus 
Heaton, Richard Wood, J. L. Erringer, Jas, L. Claghorn, 8S. W. DeCoursey. 

Southwark Bank.—Joun B, Avstix, Thos. Sparks, John Thomson, Hugh O’Don- 
nell, George W. Smith, Jos. B. Andrews, Francis J. Rue, Edward H. Pyle, William 
W. Shuman, James Simpson, Henry G. Freeman, Geo, W. Hunter, Richard F. 
Loper. 

Western Bank.—Joseru Patterson, Morris Patterson, John J. Thompson, Isaac 
Jeanes, Benjamin S, Janney, Archibald McIntyre, E. W. Lehman, Charles 8S. Wool, 
A. L. Carson. 

Bank of the Northern Liberties.—Isaac Koons, William H. Hart, Charles J. Sut- 
ter, Joseph B. Myers, Joshua Lippincott, Jos. W. Miller, R. B. Cabeen, Jos, Moore, 
Jas. N. Stone, Geo. Mecke, N. L. Keyser, Chas. M. Kirkpatrick, W. S. Grant, Israel 
Peterson, Jos. W. Baker. 

Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania.—Joseru Jones, Samuel Baugh, Charles H. 
Baker, Thomas H. Powers, George Fales, Daniel Haddock, Jr., John M. Maris, 
Joshua Lippincott, John Garrett, George W. Steever, Thomas J. Megear, Alfred G. 
Baker, Joseph B. Townsend. 

Kensington Bank.—Joun T. Smitn, John Martin, James Bell, James Hogg, Ed. 
Garrison, B. D. Stewart, E. W. Gorgas, Henry Crilly, W. Chapman, George J. 
Weaver, John Robbins, Jr., Isaac E. Landell, Joseph S. Keen. 

Girard Bank.—D., B. Cummuss, Isaac Barton, Samuel H. Carpenter, S. Caldwell, 
Jr., Newberry A. Smith, Thomas B. Wattson, William Cummings, Samuel Norris, 
Ed. S. Handy, Jeremiah M. Brooks, William Struthers, William M. Muzzey, Charles 
Kelly. 

Bank of Penn Township.—Eusan Datiett, Wm. C. Ludwig, George Williams, 
John L. Hough, Samuel Bispham, Benjamin Davis, Adam Steinmetz, Josiah L. 
Haines, Gillies Dallett, Charles Shoemaker, William K. Bray, Joseph S. Medara, 
Alfred Sharpless. 
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Tradesmen’s Bank.—C. HT. Rocers, Thomas H. Moore, James B, Bloodgood, E. J. 
Kenney, Henry L. Gaw, John Hartman, Jacob Weaver, George C. Thomas, John 
Carrow. 

Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank.—Joun Jorvan, Jr., John Gilbert, Michael 
Moyer, Emmor Weaver, Macpherson Saunders, Thomas H. Craige, Charles M. Wag- 
ner, John Horn, Mayer r Arnold, William Early, Benjamin F. Huddy, E. P. Middle- 
ton, William Gulager. 

Bank of Commerce.—Grorce K. Zrecrer, Rodney Fisher, Adolph E. Borie, Wil- 
liam V. Wicht, Charles N. Muirheid, Thomas H. Kirtley, Patrick Brady, Charles 
Henry Fisher, J. Rodman Paul, M. D., George Trott, Wm. W. Longstreth, Peter 
Cullen, John McAllister. 

Mechanics’ Bank.—Joseru B. Mitcnert, Edward G. James, Robert Steen, George 
H. Stuart, Davis Pearson, William A. Drown, John Woodside, George C. Napheys, 
William R. Thompson, John C, Davis, Charles Leland, Louis C. Jungerich, Joseph 
G. Mitchell. 

City Bank.—Wituam F, Hvucues, Joseph Wharton, A. Boyd Cummings, John 
Price Wetherill, Charles A. Rubicam, Charles E. Lex, C. Henry Garden, Coffin Col- 
ket, Thomas Thompson, Conrad 8. Grove, Josiah Kisterbock, B. A. Fahnestock, 
Charles W. Trotter. 


Consolidation Bank.—James V. Watson, Benjamin Malone, A. Snow Naudain, 
Thomas T. Potts, Abraham 8S. Wolf, John P. Verree, Henry Croskey, Joseph B. 
Van Dusen, William Hogg, Josiah D. Brooks, Ludlam Matthews, Robert Shoemaker, 
John W. Logan. 


Commonwealth Bank.—Rosert Morris, John Derbyshire, Isaac Ford, H. K. Har- 
nish, Geo. H. Ashton, Chas. W. Mitchell, C. P. Bower, Ed, P. Mitchell, H. W. Gray. 


Corn Exchange Bank.—A.exanver G, Cattett, Joseph Lindsey, David Vander- 
veer, Philip B. ‘Mingle, Dell Noblit, George L. Buzby, Edward C. Knight, William 
L. Maddock, James ‘Steel, Christian J. Hoffman, Robert Ervien; H. W. Catherwood, 
William P. Cox. 


Union Bank.—James Dustar, L. J. Leberman, George Bullock, O. Wilson Davis, 
W. H. Sowers, Henry Huddy, Samuel Barton, A. L. Bonnaffon, J. H. Chambers, 
David Faust, Josiah Brant, Jesse Reigel, Victor A. Sartori. 


Loss on Bank Notes.—An ample commentary on the results of “free banking” 
is seen in the present rates of discount on the “notes of numerous banks that have 
failed : 


Discount. | Discount. 
Massachusetts, Bass River Bank, 75 p. c. | New-Jersey, Cataract City Bank, 60 P. ¢. 
R. Island, Bank of South County, 60 “ Minnesota, Bank of State, 
Hopkinton Bank, Bank of St. Paul, - 
New-York, Bank of Orleans,... 25 


Bank of Albany, Bank of Owatonna, 


Bank of the Capitol, 

Bank of the Interior, 
Brockport Exchange ers : 
National Bank of Albany... 
Cataract Bank, Lockport, . 

J. W. Rumsey & Co.’s Bank,. 
Hamilton Exchange Bank, . 
Pratt Bank, 

Reciprocity Bank, 

Sackett’s Harbor Bank... 
Yates County Bank, 


Comtral BAM <.60.50.06:0605400 
Chisago County Bank,.. 
Exchange Bank, G lencoe,. . 90 
Farmers’ Bank, ‘Garden City,. 50 
Fillmore County Bank, 90 
La Crosse and La Crescent Bk., 50 
Nicollet County Bank, 
People’s Bank, 
State Bank, Austin, 

Kentucky, Kentucky Trust Co., 75 


Virersta.—The statement of the banks of Virginia, made up to the first of Octo- 


ber, shows the following aggregate: Capital, $14,184,952; circulation, $9,860,545 ; 
specie, $2,144,365 ; deposits, $11,750,288 ; discounts, $18,760,497. The circulation 
has been increased by loans to the State and the Confederate government. 
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Grorats.—The following is a specimen of the small change which is in circulation 
in Savannah, Ga, The shinplaster is in the form of a bank bill, having “10” on 
one corner, and on the other an engraving of a dime piece, federal currency: 


MERCHANTS’ SAVINGS BANK. 
Savannan, Nov. 6, 1861. 
This certifies that G. O. Jones has deposited ten cents with this association, bear- 
ing four per cent. interest after thirty days’ notice, payable to bearer on return of 
this scrip in current bank bills. 
C. J. Ilenry, 
No. 120. President. 


Illinois Banking.—The people have, by a large majority, voted down the ‘“bank- 
ing act” passed by the last legislature, and submitted to their decision. The pro- 
visions of the act are as follows: 

It charters “the Union Bank of Illinois” for twenty-five years, and so long there- 
after as may be necessary to wind up its affairs, It names thirteen commissioners 
who, within thirty days after the ratification of the law, shall divide the State into 
thirty banking districts, and locate a bank in each district; subscription to stock 
to be taken in each of said districts; these thirty banks to be considered branches, 
and the parent bank to be at Springfield ; and all shall have the rights and privileges 
generally enjoyed by banks, including, of course, the right to issue notes. The 
bank is not to suspend specie payments in redeeming its notes, nor to depositors; 
and in case any such note be not paid when presented at the branch where issued, 
or the bank refuse to pay its depositors, the holders of such note, and such deposi- 
tor, shall be entitled to receive interest thereon until paid, at the rate of twelve per 
centum, Any branch so failing shall be closed as insolvent. Stockholders, &c., in 
the bank and branches shall be responsible for all the debts due by the bank and 
its branches, The bank to be allowed to charge seven per cent. interest on all its 
transactions, The capital of the bank to be personal property. The bank to be 
under the general management of a board of directors. The aggregate capital not 
to exceed ten millions, 


Failed Banks.—The Auditor of the State of Mlinois has, this month, sold at New- 
York the securities for the circulation of the following banks: Bank of Commerce, 
Vienna; Bank of Geneseo, Geneseo; Bank of Metropolis, Metropolis; Bank of the 
Republic, McLeansboro; Toulon Bank, Toulon; Bank of Southern Illinois, Bolton; 
illinois Central Bank, Newton; Kankakee Bank, Kankakee; Narragansett Bank, 
Vienna; Olympic Bank, Metropolis. 


Illinois Currency.—A letter from a banker in Winnebago County, Illinois, says: 
“ Since the downfall of stumptail, we, as a State, have been. flooded with the issues 
of Eastern banks, Banks of Montreal, Ohio, Indiana and Iowa City. Scarcely a bill 
of Illinois money passes, and, for some time, it must be difficult, if not impossible, 
to ‘do the legitimate’ in the way of circulation. Still, we are waiting till it can be 
done, and hope to realize, before long, our honorable ambition to issue ‘money’ 
that will be money, of which, in due time, you shall be notified. This portion of the 
West has not had an abundant crop of wheat, and the low price is preventing sales 
and restricting business. The farmers are, however, not deeply in debt, but they 
are very economical, as merchants are having daily evidence.” 


Kentucxy.—In the money article of the New-Orleans Crescent, of the 15th No- 
vember, we find the following: Special citations have been served by demand of 
the Receiver, through the Confederate Court, against the Bank of Kentucky, located 
in Louisville, with branches at Bowling Green, Greensburg, Lexington and Mays- 
ville; also against the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, located at Frankfort, with 
branches at Covington, Henderson, Maysville, Mount Sterling, Princeton and Somer- 
set. The sequestration act excludes Kentucky, but the State, or northern part of 
it, was not in revolt against the South at the time of the passage of the act. But 
enemies of the blackest kind are believed to be, and are known to be, connected 
with the banks in Louisville. It will be well for the Receivers to investigate and 
ascertain how much or what part of the assets of these Kentucky banks is owned 
in the States of Indiana and Ohio, and how much of the paper held by parties in 
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our city, as ostensibly for account of the banks in St. Louis, belongs to our enemies 
in Illinois. The Indiana traders and dealers, as well as the banks, keep accounts 
with the banks of Louisville; so do the bankers and exchange dealers in Cincinnati, 
just across the Ohio River to Covington, open accounts with the banks there, which 
will make collections inthe South. The assets of the Black Republicans in Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, ought also to be made subject to the act. 


Louisville—We understand that the Cashier of the branch of the Bank of Ken- 
tucky at Bowling Green has been removed by the Confederate usurpers in that 
region, and one of their own sympathizers put in his place. This lawless act has 
been effected at too late a day to do any good, for nearly all the coin and bills were 
removed long since, and all the money to the credit of C lay Branch in the Northern 
Bank, as well as all the other branches within the lines of the C onfederate army, 
was placed beyond the control of Buckner & Co, before they had the power to rob 
with impunity.—Lowisville Journal. 


Missourt.—We note the following announcement in the St. Louis papers: “The 
Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis, December 16, 1861. This bank will, from and after 
this date, receive on deposit, and pay out in like funds, United States Treasury 
Notes payable on demand, R. F, Barry, Cashier,” 


On1o.—Jamzs IT, Stayer, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Summit County 
Bank, Cuyahoga Falls, in place of Gronge W. Patren, Esq., resigned. 


Wisconsin. —A new bank has been started at La Crosse. Colonel Bensamin 
Aten, of Pepin, is the President, and L. C. McKenyy, of La Crosse, is Cashier. 
The capital stock is $25,000. 

Janesville—The Rock River Bank of Beloit has failed and closed its doors. The 
value of the bills issued by it, however, are not affected by the failure of the bank. 
On the 80th of October the Bank ¢ ‘omptroller reported the securities of the bank, 
which will be applied to the redemption of the bills, worth 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, The Iowa County Bank has also closed and made an assignment. On the 30th 
of October the Bank Comptroller reported its securities at 97 cents 5 mills on the 
dollar.— Janesville Gazetie, Nov. 21. 


Canapa,—A gloom was thrown over the city yesterday by the announcement of 
the sudden death of Anprew Steven, Esq., President of the Gore Bank, which 
event occurred at about twelve o’clock on the previous night. Mr. Steven had 
been ailing for months, and by the advice of his physicians ‘absented himself from 
business during a portion of the summer, but returned apparently much re- 
invigorated. L ratterly he might have been seen taking his accustomed walks, and 
nothing serious was ap prehended. Ile attended regularly to his duties ; the writer 
of this observed him in Prince’s Square, at 4 P. M., on Thursday, conyers sing with 
a friend, and he was engaged in examining his bank books up to 8 or 9 o'clock. 
The deceased was a native of Scotland, and emigrated to this country in early life. 
On the establishment of the Gore Bank he was selected as Cashier, which position 
he continued to fill up to the death of Mr. Ferrie, when he was elected President. 
The death of no one could be more deeply and sincerely regretted.—Hamilton 
(Canada) Spectator, Dec. 14. 

On the 17th December, Tuomas C. Street, Esq., M. P. P., was elected President 
of the Gore Bank, in place of the late Mr. Steven. 


New-Brunswick.—The Central Bank at Frederickton, Province of New-Bruns- 
wick, has suspended payment. The President, in an address to the public, at- 
tributes the failure to the existing depression ‘of business, He says that all the 
paper issued by the bank will be fully redeemed. 


Bank or Encranp.—Since November, 1860, the Bank of England has altered ifs 
minimum rate of interest thirteen times, viz. : Novombe or 29, pag from 6 to 5 per 
cent.; December 81, from 5 to 6 per —_. ; January 7, 1861, to 7 per cent.; Feb- 
ruary 14, to 8 per cent.; March 21, to 7 per cent.; April 4, to 6 per cent.; April 
11, to 5 per cent.; May 16, raised to 6 per cent.; August 2, reduced to 5 per cent. ; 
August 15, to 4} per cent.; August 28, to 4 per cent.; September 19, to 3} per 
cent.; Nov ‘ember 7, to 3 per cent. 
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RECENT CHANGES AMONG BANK OFFICERS. 


Place. Banks. Appointed. In place of 
Gardiner, Maine, Cobbossee Contee Bk., Wm. Bradstreet, Pr., Ed. Swan, 
- ss Gardiner Bank, Jos. Bradstreet, Pr. *r., Wm. S. Grant, 
Hallowell, as Northern Bank, Justin 8. Smith, Cash., Ichabod Nutter, 
Waterville, “ Waterville Bank, J. 8. Bangs, Cash., Aug. Perkins, 


Dover, N. H., Strafford Bank, W. H. Estey, Pres't, Wm. Woodman, 
Keene, - Ashuelot Bank, Wn. Dinemoor, Pres., T. M. Edwards, 
” - Cheshire Bank, John H. Elliot, Pres’t, L. Chamberlaine, 


Boston, Mass., Bank of Metropolis, Chas. S. Newell, Ca., Wm. H. Foster, 

- - Bank North America, W. W. Kendrick, Pr., Charles Rice, 

+ National Bank, Lyman Nichols, Pres., J. H. Wilkins, 

ay State Bank, Chas. H. Smith, Cash., James Sivret. 

= Traders’ Bank, B. B. Williams, Pres’t, A. W. Thaxter, 
Concord, Concord Bank, Geo. Heywood, Pres’t, Dan’l Shattuck, 
Haverhill, “ Union Bank, Luther Johnson, Ca., Jas. Noyes, « 
Northampt’n, “ Northampton Bank, Jas, L. Warriner, Ca., Chas, White. 
Pittsfield, “ Agricultural Bank, Tho. F. Plunkett, Pr., C. W. Campbell. 
Roxbury, _ Rockland Bank, Samuel Little, Pres't, Sam'l Walker. 

” <9 “ g Jas, M. Swain, Cash., Samuel Little, 
Taunton, - Machinists’ Bank, Marcus Morton, Pres., Wm. Mason. 
Worcester, “ Mechanics’ Bank, H. Bliss, Pres’t, A. DeWitt. 
Exeter, R. L, Exeter Bank, Henry Aldrich, Pres., C. C. Greene. 
Providence, “ Mercantile Bank, W. P. Moulton, Cash., C. H. Tompkins. 

af Sy Pawtuxet Bank, J. B. Francis, Pres’t, C. Rhodes. 

” = Weybosset Bank, R. R. Stafford, Pres., A. F. Adie. 
New-Haven, Conn., Mechanics’ Bank, N.F. Thompson, Pres., John W. Fitch.’ 
Norfolk, “ Norfolk Bank, A. G. Pettibone, Pres., E. T. Butler. 

. - J. N. Cowles, Cash., A. G. Pettibone. 


Albany, New-York, Merchants’ Bank, A. Van Allen, Cash., John Sill. 
Buffalo, #4 White’s Bank, F. Gridley, Cash., | J.H. Madison, 
Cooperstown, “ Bank of Cooperstown, J. P. Sill, Pres’t, J. H. Prentiss, 
Chittenango, “ Chittenango Bank, Oliver J. Gates, Cash., Geo, E. Downer. 
Deposit, ss Deposit Bank, B. Radeker, Cash., A. J. Wheeler. 
Fort Edward, “ Bank of Fort Edward, F.D. Hodgeman, Pres., Joseph Parry. 
Le Roy, - Genesee Co. Bank, iB. F. Ballard, Cash., 8. T. Howard. 
Lockport, “ Exchange Bank, F, N. Nelson, Cash., A. H. Moss. 
Newark, . Bank of Newark, A. F. Williams, Cash., E. W. Hayes. 
Beverly, N. J., Beverly Bank, A. H. Nichols, Pres’t, W. Bryan. 
Allentown, Penn., Allentown Bank, Wm. Saeger, Pres’t, J. Dillinger. 
Harrisburg, “ Dauphin Dep. Bank, J. M. Kreiter, Cash., R. J. Ross. 
Pottstown, - Bank of Pottstown, Wm. Mintzer, Pres’t, H. Potts. 
“ «“ “ Daniel Price, Cash., Wm. Mintzer. 

Waynesburgh, “ Far. and Drovers’ Bk., Chas. A. Black, Pres’t, J. Hook. 
Philadelphia, “ Bank of Germantown, C. W. Otto, Cash., S. Harvey, Jr. 

x a Commonwealth Bank, H. C. Young, Cash., H. Grambo. 
Newark, Delaware, Bank of Newark, C. W. Blandy, Pres't, D. Thompson. 


Frederick, Md., Central Bank, P. L. Storm, Cash., G. Koontz. 
Baltimore, “ Citizens’ Bank, J. W. Guest, Cash., W.L.Richardson. 
“5 - Union Bank, W. W. Taylor, Pres't, J. M. Gordon. 
Logansport, Ind., Branch State Bank, J. T. Musselman, Pr., Wm. C. Haney. 
Paoli, Bank of Paoli, W. C. Winstandley, ‘‘ John T. Throop. 
Salem, ” Bank of Salem, Jona, Lindley, Cash, D. M. McMahon. 
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Des Moines, Iowa, Branch Bank, F. R. West, Cash., | Hoyt Sherman. 


Atchison, Kansas, Bk. of Stateof Kansas, G. H. Fairchild, Pr., W. H. Russell. 

- ‘i 5 ” R. L. Pease, Cash., G. H. Fairchild. 
Louisville, Ky., Commercial Bank, W.C. Hite, Cash, |W. H. Davidson. 
Boonville, Mo., Bank of St. Louis,, James M. Nelson, Pr, R. B. Bacon. 

“ - - ss Wm. E. Burr, Cash., Jos. L, Stephens. 
Fulton, sa Western Bank, Edwin Curd, Pres’t, J. O. Hookaday. 
Glasgow, ” Exchange Bank, W. F. Dunnica, Cash., W. C. Boon. 
Independence, “ Southern Bank, John McCoy, Pres’t, A. F. Henley. 
Kansas City, ‘“‘ Union Bank, Thos. Johnson, Pres., H. M. Northrup. 
Louisiana, - Bank State of Mo., J. E. Carstarphen,Ca., B, P. Clifford. 
St. Charles, “ Southern Bank, E. A. Lewis, Pres’t, J. F. Riggs. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Merchants’ Bank, W. L. Cutter, Cash., George Mygatt. 
Franklin Mills, “ Franklin Bank, E. L. Day, Cash., Chas. Peck, Jr. 
Elkhorn, Wis, Elkhorn Bank, J. L. Edwards, Pres’t, J. A. Pierce. 
Janesville, sa Central Bank, E. R. Doe, Pres’t, O. W. Norton. 
Kenosha, si City Bank, A. Campbell, Pres’t, H. B. Towslee. 
“ “ Kenosha Co, Bank, H.W. Hubbard, Cash., J. H. Kimball. 
La Crosse, “ Green Bay Bank, H. R. Meeker, Cash., N. Ludington. 
Manitowoc, ‘“ Bank of Manitowoc, C. Luling, Cash., J. C. Barnes. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Recent CHANGES AMONG PriIvATE BANKERS IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Place. Name of Bankers. Remarks. 
-oeH. A. Tucker & Co.,...... Dissolved. 
Phelps & Johnson, Failed. 
Augustus Estey Retired. 
Re SOON, 56 0csseeees > * 
As Se MONE BE 00 igs sss: sc 
Quincy,.........-Bank of Quincy Closed. 
Cedar Rapids,....E. Baker & Co,.......... Retired. 
Chariton, ......00+ J. Branner, Successor to Bran- 
ner & Braden. 
H. J. Skiff & Co.,.........Suspended. 
Culbertson & Reno, 
Downey & Curtis, - 
Red Wing,.......Smith, Meigs & Co,,....... Dissolved. 
assis < ...e.-smith & Dickinson, New firm. 
«6:0.cc0.ctlhe AMENORY,. 2... 2 S. W. Farnham & Co.,.... .Retired. 
ee er Oo 0, NE OF iso kisoaseas i 
H. W. Lamberton, si 
W. H. R. Lykins,.........Successor to Bab- 
cock & Lykins. 
E. D. Thompson Retired. 
Simpson Brothers, New firm. 


Cincinnati,.......T. S. Goodman, Retired. 
| gonna J. F. Meline, 6e 
Alex. Van Hamon, 7 
Canfield & Ladd, Suspended. 
Upper Sandusky,.J. Watson, New firm. 
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Notes on the ftlonen Market. 


New-York, December 28, 1861. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 110} @ 1103. 


Tue month has been a highly excited one in commercial and financial circles. There were no 
disturbing causes early in the month beyond the present rebellion and the fear that the recent 
seizure of Messrs. Mason and SiipeLt might interrupt the friendly relations between the United 
States and England. 

On the 16th of this month, however, intelligence from London reached this city to the effect 
that the British government and people were highly excited by the violation, as they charge, of 
international law by this government through the act of Commodore Wiikes. On Monday, the 
16th, the New-York stock market sustained a heavy fall in values, Panama Rail-Road shares fell 
7 per cent. ; Pacific Mail, 8 per cent. All the rail-road shares were affected. New-York Central, 
3 per cent.; Eric, 4; Reading, 8; Hudson River, 55; Michigan Central, 6; Government loans 
declined 2 @ 234 per cent. 

The street was filled with rumors as to an agreement among the banks to suspend specie pay- 
ments. On the 17th the banks adopted resolutions giving assurance of their ability to maintain 
specie payments. The market since has been continually excited and depressed, and capitalists 
were more cautious than before in their movements, To-day the banks in convention agreed to 
suspend specie payment. 

On the 23d ult. the bank statement showed a further credit of an instalment of thirty-five millions 
to the credit of the United States Treasury. The net deposits for the week rose to $134,359,354, 
and the loans to $155,460,376. The deposits at this date are only ten millions less; the loans, 
three millions less, and the specie reserve is at the same point as three months ago. 

On the 1Sth inst., Seeretary Cuase visited New-York again, and had a conference with the banks 
reference to the prospective wants of the Treasury, the proposed government issue of Treasury 
The following table shows the recent changes 


in 


notes, and the policy contemplated by the banks. 
in the banks: 
Net Weekly Specie, 

1861. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. Sub-Treas. 
Aug. 17,.... $ 108,717,454 .. $49,733,990 .. $8,521,426 .. $92,046,808 .. $80,172,670 .. $4,380,239 
Aug. 24,.... 187,668,953 .. 47,119,451... 8,489,714... 118,456,307 .. 82,946,028... 6,993,296 
Aug. 81,.... 141,081,474... 45,098,113 .. 8,440,155... 120,486,010 .. 83,446,771 .. 8,851,608 
Sept. 7,.... 189,158,230 .. 41,887,230 .. 8,890,581 .. 114,091,061 .. §9,058,S96 .. 18,094,909 
Sept. 14,.... 136,565,624 .. 87,529,412 .. 8,792,620... 106,760,876... 95,611,075 .. 
Sept. 21,.... 180,192,258 .. 36,805,177... 8,707,693 .. 99,316,831 .. 97,104,420 .. 15,541,307 
Sept. 28,.... 126, 26... 38,123,552... 8,638,780 .. 96,551,898 .. 85,685,514 .. 18,103,484 
Oct. 5,.... 148,545,488 .. 89,809,901 .. 8,884,056 .. 120,607,549 .. 110,687,377 .. 10,629,098 
Oct. 12,.... 156,318,914 .. 41,139,606 .. 8,733,090 .. 129,188,487 .. 118,981,352 .. 10,802,805 
Oct. 19,.... 151,828,488 .. 42,282,884... 8,585,673 .. 126,483,063 .. 122,803,544... 9,508,649 
Oct. 26,.... 147,268,646 .. 42,260,616 .. 8,415,643 .. 121,716,954 .. 111,175,226... 7,330,763 
Nov. 2,.... 144,021,020 .. 41,271,080 .. 8,571,946 .. 117,933,529 .. 118,762,469 .. 9,082,835 
Nov. 9,.... 140,627,660 .. 41,213,998 .. 8,948,897 .. 113,425,895 .. 116,656,518 .. 7,820,914 
Nov. 16,.... 187,808,685 .. 41,461,833 .. 8,798,675 .. 110,214,604... 117,541,065... 7,386,266 
Nov, 23,.... 158,460,376 .. 41,609,063 .. 8,605,895 .. 134,359,854 .. 121,633,410 .. 7,945,939 
Nov. 30,.... 162,790,302 .. 41,607,558 .. 537,176 .. 186,304,548 .. 104,673,805... 6,961,127 
Dec. 7,.... 159,798,593 .. 42,318,610 .. 8,826,730 .. 183,618,787 .. 119,999,820... 6,688,370 
Dec. 14,.... 157,647,702 .. 89,435,478 .. . 129,379,545 .. 114,702,856 .. 7,776,661 
Dec. 21,.... 155,784,280 .. 86,813,369 .. 8 361... 124,897,584 .. 125,806,344... 2,765,479 
Dec. 28,.... 154,756,318 .. 29,357,712 .. 39,363 .. 116,471,981... 91,147,587... 4,016,255 
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A remarkable reaction has occurred in the foreign exchange market since the European news 
was made public. Up to the 16th, there were seliers of sterling bills at 10914, with no anticipated 
movement in specie. For the Cunard steamer Africa, of the 18th, (which was, by special order, 
detained till the 20th,) bankers asked 11034 @ 111 for sixty day bills. At these rates there were, 
of course, few buyers. This steamer took $194,388 in specie for Liverpool. For the steamer mails 
of the present week the rates are yet 1 @1% per cent. above the specie point. The annexed 
summary will show the changes at the close of each month since September last : 


Sept. 24. Oct, 2A. Nov. 21. Dee. 24. 

London, bankers’ bills,...... 108 @108% .. 1077 @10S_ .. 109 @1093¢ .. 110% @ 110% 

“ mercantile bills,.... 10734 @108  .. 107 @107¥4 .. 108 @109~ .. 1093 @ 10934 

“ with bills of lading, 106% @10T7 .. 105 @106 ..107 @107}¥¢ .. 108 @108¥ 
Paris, bankers’ bills,........ 5.873¢ @5.80 =... 5.8835 @5.85 «15.25 @5.15 «5.15 @ 5.10 
Amsterdam, per guilder,.... 394 @ 40 .. 4045 @ 404% .. 4055;@ 403% .. 414 @ 41% 
Bremen, per rix dollar, 164 @ Ti .. TK @ Tig .. WH@ Wg .. 80 @ SOY 
Hamburg per mare banco,... 35 @ 854% .. 354 @ 353% .. 3855; @ 86 .. 386% @ 37 
Frankfort, per florin, 40% .. 404 @ 4535 .. 414 @ 4... 415 @ 42 


Money on eall is readily obtained, on first-class securities, at 6@ 7 percent. The best commer- 
cial paper is taken at 7, at short dates. There is, however, an obvious disinclination to purchase 
paper longer than sixty days. The rates for paper at 4 @ 6 months are 2 @ 8 per cent. above 
those for 80 @ 90 days. There is, this week, an active demand for call loans, at 7 per cent., among 
the brokers, The outside rates are of every variety of hue, from 34 to 8 per cent. per month, ac- 
cording to the needs of the borrower and the disposition and means of the lender. We annex the 
current rates for the last week in each month since September : 

Sept. 24. Oct. 24. Nov. 25. Dee, 24. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
Loans on call, State Stock securitics,....... 5¥@ 6 .. T « Y <= @ 

“ other good securities,.........6 @ ‘ ) a = 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days,.............6 @ - 1 ns , a @ 
First class single signatures, 4 to 6 months,. 646 @ F y12.. . @ 
NE cine ccasicsecdnvnesisecncnes 10 D 13 . . S ss @ 15 
Names less known,.............008 sonmescee Gh oc ns 2 @— 

The share market in December presents a strong contrast with that of October and November. 
A rapid decline in values followed the reception of unfavorable foreign news on the 16th. Up to 
this date the extremes in United States six per cents, of 18$1, have been §9 and 933, ; five per 
cents, 79 and 83; Virginia six per cents, 46 and 4814 ; Tennessee, 4014 @ 45; Missouri, 36 @ 42\ ; 
California sevens, 773¢ and 83, with an active desire among holders to sell. 

We annex the highest cash prices, at the dates named, of the Government and Icading State 
securities in this market : 

Oct. 80:h. Nov. tth. 14th. QTth. Dec. 5th. 12th, 19th, 
U.S. 6 per cents, 1881,....... 94 94 953¢ 933g 927 89 
U.8.5 per cents, 1874,. : 85 86 83 §23f 79% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 18S6,....... 92 9234 94 93 92 90 
Kentucky 6 per cents,....... 76 70 70 re! 71 70 
Indiana 5 percents,.......... 78 79 78 75 75 7 
Pennsylvania 5 percents..... T43¢ 76 74 T4g 743g r"4 
Virginia 6 per cents,.......... 46 46 4S}¢ 48 46 
Georgia 6 per cents,.......... 63% 65 66 66 66 
California 7 per cents, 1877,... Sg Si tg 3234 i 81g 813g 81% S04 
North Carolina 6 per cents,... 59 60 y 59 60 58 58 
Missouri 6 per cents,..:..... . 44% 43% 355 41K 40% 4034 81x 
Louisiana 6 per cents,. 57 59% 59 50 59 56 
Tennessee 6 per cents,....... 421 42 454 41% 413¢ 4134 401g 

The rail-road share market has been even more disturbed than that of Government loans, 
Panama Rail-Road shares, in view of a possible war with England, fell from 115 to 105, although 
existing treaties provide against any interference with this road and its property. Pacific Mail 
has ranged from 78}¢ to 91; New-York Central, 7514 to 7874; Erie, 2334 to 38; Hudson River, 
333g to 8834; Reading, 3044 to 3334; Michigan Central, 41}¢ to 50%; Illinois Central, 56 to 62; 
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Rock Island, 4514 to 543¢ ; Chicago and Quincy, 51 to 60, The following are the changes since the 
close of September : 
Sept 28th. Oct. 5th. 15th. 5th. Now. 2d. 15th. Dec. 5th. 2th, 

N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 1336 1556 7934 I7%s 81% TTK 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,.... 2554 24 884 813¢ S446 81 
*Harlem R. R. shares,...... ‘sebubie 10% 10% 14 123g ; 1324 12 
*Reading R. R. shares,.......... 844 35 37 84134 $ 34 
*IHudson River R. R. shares,.... 33 849 88 36 41 87 
*Michigan Central R. R. shares, 41% 43% 652 493g $3 54 48 
*Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 133%; 15 19% #86184 193 3617 

Panama R. R. shares, 115 118 Wty 116 120 1 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R.shares, 41 4l 41 41 41 41 
*[llinois Central R. R. shares,... 66 66 69 66 63% «60 
*Cleveland and Toledo R. R.,... 297% 8234 88K 8614 8654 881g Bk 
*Chicago and Rock Island R. R..,. 456 47% 52 51 513g 58 BBY 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 693g 703% 713g Tg 70% 74 10% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 62 6234 66% 623¢ 6334 653g 57 

Among the first measures of the present session of Congress was the adoption of a revised tariff, 
whereby the duty on tea is increased to twenty cents per Ib., on coffee, five cents per Ib., and on 
sugar, three cents per Ib. 

The Treasury Department is now ready to receive deposits for the 7 8-10 Treasury notes, dated 
October 1, in sums which may be required, from fifty dollars to any multiple of that sum. These 
are the notes of the second fifty millions assumed by the associated banks. The notes are on hand 
and will be delivered without the delay necessary in the case of the former loan—a delay which it 
is known tended to interfere with their ready distribution among the people, who were compelled 
to deposit the sums subscribed many days in advance of receiving the evidence of their investment. 
Subscribers will now receive the bonds of the government at the time of depositing the sums 
loaned to the National treasury. 

Should war occur with Great Britain, the following clause in Mr. Jay’s treaty with that power, 
in 1794, may be considered as still in effect: ‘‘ Neither the debts due from individuals of the one 
nation to the individuals of the other, nor shares, nor moneys which they may have in the public 
funds, or in the public or private banks, shall ever, in any event of war or national differences, be 
sequestered or confiscated; it being unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements contracted 
and made by individuals, having confidence in each other and in their respective governments, 
should ever be destroyed or impaired by national authority, on account of national differences and 
discontent.” 

The New-York banks paid into the Sub-Treasury to-day the fourth instalment upon the six per 
cent. twenty year loan, while yesterday they received a reimbursement of $210,000 principal, and 
$5,418 interest. Our table shows the amount of the total subscription to the government loan by 
the banks in each of the three cities ; the amount of such subscription paid into the Sub-Treasury; 
the amount returned to the banks from private subscriptions, and the amount still due to the 
government from the banks, The difference between the amount paid to the Treasury and that 
received back, will show the exact amount of actual capital which the banks have advanced to 
the government : 

Due 
Subscribed. Paidin. Received back. Government. 
Banks of New-York,..... $ 102,056,885 .. $81,056,835 .. $27,125,000 .. $21,000,000 
“ Boston, 29,159,095 .. 23,159,095 .. 7,750,000 .. 6,000,000 
“  Philadelphia,............ 14,579,548 .. 11,579,448 .. 3,875,000 


$ 145,795,478 ..$115,795,473 .. $38,750,000 


Deducting the twelve millions and upwards due the banks, they owe the government altogether 
less than eighteen millions, of which the banks here owe but twelve millions. 





